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CONTRIBUTORS THIS ISSUE 


Indoctrination one those stinging 
terms that causes much scratching and 
swatting among those progressive educators 
who believe letting the young blaze 
their own trails without interference 
elder scouts. Education 
Professor THomas insists 
that ideals imply the need indoctrina- 
tion and that the responsibility the 
public schools guide young people to- 
ward understanding prevailing ideals, 
critical estimate their worth, and 
scrupulous supervision the attempts 
the young adjust themselves those 
controls society accepts. Long eminent 
educational thinker and teacher Mr. 
Briggs Professor Education Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, author 
many books and articles, the more re- 
cent the former being The Great In- 
vestment and Secondary Education. His 
cultural interests, music, enrich his 
professional leadership. 


The Outlook for Youth Homer 
RaIney presents illuminating facts and 
deep-seeing analysis the critical youth 
problem America, Director the 
American Youth Commission Mr. Rainey 
supervising the development com- 
prehensive program for the care and edu- 
cation American youth. Formerly Presi- 
dent Franklin College and Bucknell 
University, and, earlier, Professor Edu- 
cation the University Oregon, Mr. 
Rainey earned his doctorate philosophy 
the University Chicago. the 
author Public School Finance and nu- 
merous monographs educational sub- 
jects. 


regrettable that the author 
Plea for the Middle Ground Education 
must listed anonymous. Teachers are 
not free criticise publicly the administra- 
tion under which they serve. Theoretically 
they are, but teachers know that loyalty 


means acquiescence and conformity even 
within “experimental” program. The 
author was allowed generous amount 
space order that the problems the 
classroom teacher under Progressive Edu- 
cation program might fully described. 
There are, however, two, and doubtless 
more, sides this matter, and for this 
reason Professor Cox, long 
known experienced “activist,” was 
invited write Rejoinder the Plea. 
Mr. Cox altogether fair. His broad and 
detailed consideration the problems de- 
scribed the anonymous author results 
exposition which should helpful 
all administrators and teachers interested 
the improvement teaching. For 
twenty years Professor Cox was teacher 
and administrator pioneering schools, 
among them The Solvay Schools, the Ben 
Blewett Junior High School St. Louis, 
and Lincoln School Teachers College, 
New York. widely known the 
author many articles and several books 
concerned with modern education. 
Professor Education New York Uni- 
versity. 


Miss GERALDINE DILLA continues 
this issue her series three articles na- 
tional characteristics, her first article, Na- 
tional Traits and Culture, having been pub- 
lished our November issue. Our Close 
Relatives—the English will followed 
study French characteristics. Miss 
Dilla teaches the history art and litera- 
ture the University Kansas City. 


lady whose avocational interest taking 
her into such studies George Eliot and 
Education. Master Arts Eng- 
lish university the author has written also 
“Browning’s Ideas,” 
which appeared School and Society. 


(Continued page 256) 
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education during the 


past quarter century has been the 

target for many missiles. Edu- 
cational theorists have led the attack, 
arguing logically, but without great 
influence practice, that our high 
schools have comprehensive pro- 
gram soundly based and skilfully de- 
veloped its details. Although lay- 
men have made many criticisms our 
secondary schools, for the most part 
not emanating from knowledge 
what being attempted and the 
reasons therefor, the public whole 
has been complacently proud and has 
given support that has resulted 
buildings, equipment, and enrollment 
unprecedented history. 

matter fact, there much 
justification for pride. Not only have 
the privileges secondary education 
been extended beyond the dreams 
even the desires any other people, 
but and large the social atmosphere 
more wholesome for youth than can 
found elsewhere the communi- 


ties, the behavior problems are infi- 
nitely fewer than generation ago, the 
administration compares favorably 
with that industry and superior 
that professional offices and 
most homes, the teaching reasonably 
good, and the curricula offerings have 
steadily extended. exaggera- 
tion assert that the courses study 
even the traditional subjects—such 
English, foreign languages, history, 
mathematics, and the sciences—are 
better than have ever before been 
known, statement that will borne 
out comparison old and new text- 
books. 

What, then, the cause the con- 
stant attacks secondary education 
and steadily growing feeling 
dissatisfaction the part the pub- 
lic? There are manv causes, but the 
chief one them all the failure 
educators agree the meaning 
education and frankly face the is- 
sues that confront those responsible for 
making the program and for effective- 
administering it. This failure 
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nothing new. has characterized sec- 
ondary education since its beginning 
three hundred years ago. The Latin 
Grammar School was frank imitation 
institution already outmoded 
England when America was settled, 
and century made insignificant 
changes its program. 1749 Ben- 
jamin Franklin his proposal for 
Academy Philadelphia argued sen- 
sibly for new type education suited 
the needs the new country; but 
there were provisions popular- 
ize understanding his program 
and work out the details, the acad- 
emies that consequently developed and 
eventually displaced the Latin Gram- 
mar Schools fell far short the ideals 
that led their establishment. 
true that they gradually entered upon 
wild experimentation with the curricu- 
lum, teaching here and there almost 
every subject that anyone could pro- 
pose, subjects varied Hebrew, 
navigation, and the making wax 
flowers; but they did not ever attempt 
agree the fundamental purposes 
for which the schools were run. 

The public high school began 
1821, not improve education but 
make more widely available. was 
more than seventy years later that the 
first national committee, composed for 
the most part representatives the 
colleges and headed Charles 
Eliot, attempted lay down any fun- 
damental principles upon which new 
program could built. Its influence 
was wide-spread, but the very na- 
ture its limitations failed con- 
sider and decide the most important 
issues that existed even the end 
the nineteenth century. Its most im- 
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Principals the National Education Association. 
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portant pronouncement, that what 
good for education equally good 
for college entrance, was gradually 
changed the professional mind 
mean practice precisely the reverse. 

During this century there have been 
many committees nation-wide pro- 
fessional organizations that have made 
important recommendations concern- 
ing phases secondary education. But 
only recent years has there devel- 
oped understanding the necessity 
establishing agreement funda- 
mental principles which compre- 
hensive program for the education and 
care youth can built. The task 
immense and difficult that 
discourages all but the minority 
leaders who realize the basic causes 
dissatisfaction and the need plan- 
ning education from the ground 
relation the contributions that may 
expected make the civiliza- 
tion this day and time. The great 
majority professional educators are 
too much occupied with performing 
their routine duties, with developing 
some phase their speciality and with 
fighting off attacks parents and the 
general public, who are annoyed 
some petty detail alarmed the 
costs, take active part even 
demanding that fundamental and 
comprehensive program prepared. 
But both educators and the public 
must come realization its need. 
Kant pointed out, impossible 
reach sound and continuing agree- 
ment practical judgments without 
acknowledging 
with reference which disputes can 
decided. 

One the important attempts 
contribute the fundamentals the 
new program the report* the 
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Committee the Orientation Sec- 
ondary Education the Issues. 
issue defined conflict between 
theory and theory between theory 
and practice some matter funda- 
mental importance education. There 
are ten such issues, beginning with the 
question whether secondary educa- 
tion shall provided public ex- 
pense for all normal individuals 
only for limited number. such 
issue there some conflict theory, 
minority holding with the Europeans 
that secondary education should se- 
lective those academically gifted; 
but the real conflict between the ma- 
jority sentiment and practice, which 
its present maximum enrolls about 
seventy per cent all the adolescent 
population. 

Until there agreement such 
basic questions, there can developed 
comprehensive program; and when 
there agreement, the present pro- 
gram must materially modified 
insure that most effective 
achieving desired ends. should 
obvious without argument, for in- 
stance, that all youth are admitted 
secondary schools there must 
provided curricula appropriate the 
abilities, aptitudes, and needs all 
heterogeneous individuals. Such pro- 
vision has not been made for even 
the fraction that enrolled, and the 
result that the curricula offered are 
less effective than they should even 
for those who nature are fitted 
pursue them with profit. 

One the important issues 
which there little agreement the- 
ory asks: Shall secondary education 
seek merely the adjustment youth 
prevailing social ideals, shall 
seek the reconstruction society? Over 


this issue there real conflict 
theories, the argument both sides 
frequently being colored acrimoni- 
ous feeling. This conflict the result 
consistently use terms the sense 
which they have been defined; and 
part the result real differ- 
ence the philosophy held the ad- 
vocates each alternative. 

one extreme are those who hold 
that live the best possible 
civilizations and that schools should 
attempt nothing but adjust youth 
is. These extremists probably 
not constitute majority our 
population, but they exert powerful 
influence, especially since large num- 
ber their fellows have given the 
matter too little thought have ac- 
tive convictions one way the other. 
Whether not thought has been 
given the matter, everyone will 
agree that youth should adjusted 
those parts that are generally satisfac- 
tory. issue arises only when 
argued that education should attempt 
nothing but adjustment. 

But unwise conceive civili- 
geneous unity, either good bad, and 
that the same thing every lo- 
cality and all times. matter 
fact, some the ideals and practices 
one community are often considered 
outrageously old-fashioned danger- 
ously radical another. Even 
single community society for con- 
siderable part heterogeneous, and al- 
static, changes are constantly tak- 
ing place. These changes are rule 
slow, but under the pressure unus- 
ual conditions influenced some 
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powerful personality they times oc- 
cur with rapidity which makes ad- 
justment difficult. safe say that 
change irregular, now moving out- 
ward one front, now another, 
like the pseudopods amoeba— 
and sometimes, one may inclined 
think, just intelligently. But spite 
many false starts and subsequent 
retractions, there real change, real 
movement the whole body, direc- 
tions which the mass does not always 
clearly perceive but which ambi- 
tious few eagerly desire control. The 
movement even the margin the 
organism slow, however, that 
there always majority senti- 
ments—ideals, attitudes, mores, and 
habits—common practically all men 
and women. 

the failure recognize the 
heterogeneity what called society 
and admit that there constant ir- 
regular change some small parts 
while the major part remains rela- 
tively static that causes much the 
disagreement the issue. There can 
hardly dissent from the assertion 
that order live happy and effec- 
tive life everyone must integrated 
with practically permanent ideals 
the society which must part. 
Everywhere the United States 
must believe, for example, the right 
all individuals have the opportu- 
nitv for development regardless the 
accidents birth, tolerance for re- 
faith and worship, freedom 
thought and speech, all such mat- 
ters which his segment society 
real devotion. Unless ad- 
iusted them will find impossi- 
hle develop and practice success- 
fully those other ideals which because 
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his peculiar inclinations seem him 
movement that his novel ideas may 
have freedom expression and ac- 
tion. Some will disapproved 
his fellows that the pseudopod must 
retract, the individual must join an- 
other more tolerant society. The inte- 
then, necessary for each in- 
dividual with the fairly consistent 
ideals his society, and therefore ad- 
justment each and every youth 
education. can best bring him 
adjustment helping him share 
thoughtful, even critical, re- 
construction the beliefs, attitudes, 
and activities that society approves, 
and when has accepted them, 
giving such directed practice his own 
life will set congruent habit. 
already stated, constant changes 
our civilization are taking place, and 
they must recognized the educa- 
tional program. Everybody desires 
and welcomes change, provided 
the kind that thinks for his per- 
sonal and the general good; but indi- 
viduals vary tremendously their ac- 
tivity bring about changes any 
kind. The great majority, even 
those who are dissatisfied with the 
status quo, little nothing bring 
about betterment. But there are lead- 
ers who recognize what wrong, who 
have vision what might be, and 
who busy themselves effectively 
make others accept their judgments 
and share their programs. One 
not leader merely because 
malcontent. One leader only 
can persuade others follow him. 
Leadership not always consistently 
intelligent; not always altruistic, 
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though may safely assumed that 
the leader persuades himself that 
is; and always disturbing those 
who are satisfied with the status 
who wish have changed ac- 
cord with plans their own. But all 
hope progress, developing bet- 
ter world which live, lies those 
gifted with the power create and 
promote new ideas. 

Had not been for the mutations 
individual plants and animals, 
should not have the variety beauty 
and usefulnes both flora and 
fauna that enriches present life. 
this process evolution nature made 
many mistakes. 

Sick dreams she had, fierce projects she 

Her qualms, her fiery prides, her crazy 
mirths; 

The troublings her spirit she strayed, 

Cringed, gloated, mocked, was lordly, was 
afraid. 


And the evolution society there 
have been many mistakes, some 
them tardily not yet corrected. 
should welcome both critics and 
prophets; should give hospitable 
hearing all that they have say. 
Education should strive consistently 
and skilfully make youth hospitable 
proposals for change and intelli- 
gently critical them. paramount 
responsibility the public schools 
arouse youth interest the 
issues that concern public welfare, 
lead them understand conditions, 
especially they have changed are 
changing, make them aware the 
implications the several possible 
courses action, and stimulate 
them with ardent and effective am- 
bition play their parts, each accord- 


ing his capacities, making what 
seems the best course action effec- 
tive. 

Popular satisfaction with what seem 
bad ideals and practices popu- 
lar tendencies toward changes that 
not like test our faith democ- 
racy. Democracy necessitates our ac- 
ceptance the majority decision 
whether like not. the same 
time imposes obligation reveal 
and advocate those ideals that seem 
best, argue for them order 
convert minorities into majorities. 
This assumption responsibility 
convince, persuade, and unremit- 
tingly work for ideals that hold 
all too rare. The failure ac- 
tive, each according his powers, 
persistent campaign convince oth- 
ers and impel them also similar 
activity precisely the great weakness 
democracy. For the most part 
complain fume sputter; vote 
with indignation; and then, defeated 
slump into passive helplessness. When 
the majority goes against us, ab- 
jure democracy. There are those who 
pull wires defeat the will the 
majority; and confident their own 
judgment, though unwilling fight 
for with their peers the public 
arena, they sometimes demand that so- 
ciety turn over them its supreme 
agency, the schools, that they may cir- 
cumvent the program that the major- 
ity has approved. conviction still 
strong after defeat, have the possi- 
bility and the obligation carry 
our campaign preparatory another 
this acceptance majority decision 
and the same time persistence 
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efforts change that characterizes 
the best citizen. This criterion the 
schools, the potent agency society, 
should teach. This adjustment 
prevailing social ideals. 


Weare now led consideration 
the other alternative the issue, that 
secondary education should seek the 
reconstruction society. Everyone 
with the exception the insignificant 
minority who with ignorant myopia 
are wholly satisfied with the small seg- 
ment society with which they come 
into contact, will agree that some 
changes are desirable. What these are, 
who shall determine them, and how 
they shall brought about are the real 
that any teacher has the right the 
duty decide without reference 
popular judgment and proceed 
effort reconstruct society influ- 
encing minds not yet sufficiently ma- 
tured and informed fairly judge his 
proposals and arguments, the idea 
course preposterous. rejected 
all but small group extremists who 
have more zeal for reform than they 
have courage and ability convert 
their peers. But the very fact that the 
idea advocated warrants this refer- 
ence. The proposal not only contrary 
the principle democracy, but 
impossible. The determination what 
social changes are desirable the re- 
sponsibility adult society. will not 
permit open campaign reform 
that the majority has not approved, 
and not decently honest surrepti- 
tiously attempt through the educa- 
tion youth reform that the public 
has not previously approved. 

If, however, the second 
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means that education should such 
will enable society intelligently 
reconstruct itself, should heartily 
approved. The best means this end 
course program that leads youth 
concerned with public welfare 
and its problems, intelligent 
about them, have sense obliga- 
tion something solve them, and 
thinking for themselves arrive 
independent conclusions upon which 
they have conscience act. This 
wished. education could only 
achieve this objective generally, the 
major program secondary schools 
would clearly indicated. But what 
success has attended their efforts thus 
far? What proportion even the 
highly selected graduates have ac- 
quired through formal education the 
habit considering problems so- 
cial import disentangled from confus- 
ing concomitants, feeling responsi- 
ble for share their solution, 
searching out all the pertinent facts, 
weighing them impartially, com- 
bining them with reference sound 
basic principles, and independently 
drawing defensible conclusions that 
impel action? One has only con- 
sider his own procedures with regard 
the important social, economic, and 
industrial problems the day, inter- 
national well domestic, real- 
ize how discouraging the inevitable 
answer must be. 

The fact that the world which 
live amazingly extensive and 
complex that one able form 
intelligent judgments independently 
arrived all important matters, 
even those that most intimately 
affect his own well-being and the fu- 


prosperity the phases so- 
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ciety with which comes into clos- 
est contact. This fact should not lead 
the conclusions that education 
should not far possible to- 
ward achieving the ideal, toward de- 
veloping not only whatever native 
powers exist think for oneself but 
also devoted conscience for doing. 
With youth the highest native gifts 
the results will large. With many 
the resultant activity will good 
limited field. Any approximation 
much gain; and because perfection 
cannot achieved efforts should 
therefore not lessened. 

Granting that the results will 
limited, what indicated the sup- 
plementary program education? All 
the youth our schools, will either 
formulate for themselves accept 
from others some solutions the more 
important social problems. they are 
likely follow leaders, they need 
training how select their leaders, 
how evaluate their arguments, and 
how translate their conclusions into 
believe that this can taught 
schools seriously accept their obli- 
gation. somewhat short the 
ideal, but based recognition 
facts which our eyes should not 
closed. compromise better than 
neglect. 

The ideal, the approximation to- 
ward it, and the compromise just pro- 
posed will lay the secondary schools 
obligation concern themselves 
not only with methods thinking but 
also with problems social importance 
about which think. Although there 
are many and increasingly numerous 
exceptions, education has for the most 
part neglected consider with youth 
the problems most significance 
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the life that confronts us. Education 
has been too much concerned with the 
settled problems civilization. This 
neglect the result partly the tradi- 
tion that laid its emphasis methods 
thought applied only abstrac- 
tions social problems impor- 
tance only people remote space 
time. 

sound psychology assume 
that one best learns something 
doing under skilled direction. one 
expected think well about modern 
probems, will most effectively learn 
problems, rather than considering 
those that concerned other peoples un- 
der conditions far different from ours. 
The kaleidoscope fascinating toy, 
but exactly the same pattern never 
comes again. The study Greek, 
Assyrian, French history never 
taught anybody the precise solution 
problems the United States this 
generation. education did more 
than make youth conscious the 
conditions that perplex our society to- 
day, conscious them and also his 
own responsibility for becoming in- 
telligent about them and for working 
improve them, would not only 
have more direct and assured effect 
but would also make him more in- 
terested approved patterns think- 
ing and more likely transfer their 
use his need. One indicated part 
the new curriculum, therefore, will 
enlarged concern with conditions 
that need justification change our 
democracy. 

The part the secondary school 
curriculum involved tremendously 
important, but also relatively 
small. There intended the argu- 
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tion for culture for progress toward 
efficiency vocations suitable kinds. 
Every individual should educated 
choose wisely his vocation and 
make efficient beginning it; 
extent his abilities the inherited 
culture the world and intelli- 
gently receptive the new cultures 
that are being evolved. should 
educated also concerned with the 
social, economic, industrial, aesthetic, 
and religious problems that are yet 
unsolved, concerned with them and 
also developed that can share 
their solution, least far his 
individuality and the various societies 
which lives are affected. 
Consideration such matters will 
inevitably involve indoctrination. The 
word “indoctrination” has good 
once and completely indoctrination 
that attempts “close another per- 
son’s mind, give him final answers, 
and make him dupe and in- 
strument those strategically able 
wield influence,” but have rec- 
ognize that this the bad result 
much teaching, both intentional and 
unintentional, inside the schools 
well out. reiterate the wisdom 
attempting far possible de- 
velop every youth the power and the 
conscience think logically for him- 
self. But repeat what has previously 
been said that most people never can 
achieve the habit doing that about 
even the major problems societv, 
about problems which they must 
inevitably take position for action 
some is.to the interest so- 
cietv that such position shall 
conformity with its own principles and 
ideals. Therefore indoctrination the 
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sense attempting make youth in- 
telligent about such principles and 
ideals, inclined accept them because 
understanding the justifying 
reasons, conscious their bearing 
the important problems the day, and 
stimulated act accordance with 
the program that they indicate 
wholly defensible. Many would call 
this not indoctrination but education. 
The word unimportant, but the pro- 
gram one that essential the 
preservation democracy. 


Indoctrination one kind an- 
other inevitable. Parents indoctri- 
nate their children think and act 
they do; newspapers their col- 
umns, their cartoons, and 
advertisements attempt influence 
the judgments their readers; and 
inconsiderable part our social 
relations tends make one take the 
side those with whom thrown 
into closest contact. Schools are prob- 
ably the most persistent and the most 
potent influence for indoctrination that 
have. their very organization, 
their social milieu, their selec- 
tion topics for study, their pres- 
entation, the principles and ideals 
that they postulate, the facts ad- 
duced, the authorities cited, the 
books that are available and which 
reference made, the personality 
and conviction teachers, the il- 
lustrations used, the approval 
disapproval what pupils say, and 
the applications made schools cannot 
avoid indoctrination. true that 
large extent they have avoided is- 
sues that are important and “danger- 
ous,” but they have constantly indoc- 
trinated none the less, and that they 
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The real question, then, whether 
their indoctrination shall good 
bad and whether tends perpetuate 
and strengthen democracy 
weaken it. 

Indoctrination both the schools 
and other agencies not responsible 
society and not infrequently hostile 
its ideals being inevitable and po- 
tent, education challenged use 
its best sense more intelligently and 
more consistently than has ever at- 
tempted before. The means are 
not difficult; they are already fairly 
well known. But for what should edu- 
cation indoctrinate? One answer 
clear: for the principles and ideals that 
underlie the structure the demo- 
cratic society that still the process 
evolution. Foreign schools indoc- 
trinate their youth, far too often the 
worst possible way, for the principles 
and ideals monarchy, fascism, and 
communism. Their influence our 
youth strong clear across the nar- 
rowed seas. democracy pre- 
vail, must use indoctrination the 
best sense, previously defined, 
convince youth that superior 
all other forms social organization. 
the best way life, believed with 
flaming faith based intellectual 
conviction, should more con- 
cerned that every school every day 
teaches what are convinced nec- 
essary make youth understand its 
principles, share its passionate faith, 
and practice under skilled direction 
the living that life which based 
respect for the personality and the 
rights each and every individual. 
Youth are eager for this kind educa- 
tion, and they not get our 
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schools they seek elsewhere. Our 
secondary schools have suffered from 
indefiniteness social purpose and 
from lack unified and convincing 
social leadership. convinced decision 
this issue will give the basis for de- 
veloping what they need. 

Beyond the generally understood 
and approved principles and ideals 
democracy there are others not 
clearly recognized and which there 
such perfect agreement. And the 
application all democratic princi- 
ples and ideals the problems, large 
and complex small and simple, 
not generally understood even the 
best teachers our schools. They can 
much toward achieving the desired 
educational program seriously at- 
tempting formulate the basic prin- 
ciples our society and apply them 
understanding the problems 
life; but they need help. Without 
such help they will less than they 
should could, and large propor- 
tion our teaching staffs will noth- 
ing consciously that significant. 

Not only are teachers uncertain 
what they should teach about the 
principles society and their appli- 
cations, but experience they have 
been made timorous. There have been 
numberless instances attempts 
lead youth into understandings, atti- 
tudes, opinions, and practices that 
teacher thought desirable with the re- 
sult that some citizen, influential even 
the minority, would protest the 
authorities, and drive the attempted 
education back innocuous and inef- 
fective instruction. Both for the de- 
fense those who conceive their re- 
sponsibility include education for 
social efficiency and for the direction 
everyone who permitted teach, 
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there need for Magna Charta that 
will define democracy, present clearly 
its ideals, and indicate what seems 
that society wishes itself become. 
Some hold that “the conscious for- 
mulation the ends which the school 
should serve the responsibility the 
teaching profession sensitive its cul- 
tural environment and responsive 
the needs and aspirations other func- 
tional groups society.” But that 
too great responsibility place 
wholly group that has mani- 
fest competence and certainly ade- 
quate time for the herculean task. 
There are professional matters, espe- 
cially techniques, which teach- 
er’s judgments should perhaps con- 
sidered final, but the interpretation 
the ideals democracy ought 
made the most competent our ex- 
perts employed the people and 
given adequate time and aid the 
job well. should undertaken 
continuing commission the best 
and most representative minds our 
nation—of statesmen, historians, soci- 
ologists, social workers, economists, 
philosophers, educators, and publicists. 
Their tentative interpretation should 
widely publicized all units so- 
ciety. The more discussion groups 
adult citizens, the better, for con- 
sideration them will lead general 
interest, the clarification minds, 
some amendment, and greater de- 
gree integration than this nation 
has yet known. Incidentally should 
also lead greater degree appre- 


ciation the possibility using edu- 
cation social agency for the per- 
petuation and the improvement our 
democratic life. The recent report 
the National Education Association 
Committee the Social-Economic 
Goals for America admirable be- 
ginning interpretation what 
democracy wants and some meas- 
ure attempting achieve. 

When society has come agree- 
ment the ideals democracy, the 
obligation the schools unmistak- 
ably clear. They must set pro- 
gram which the best sense will in- 
doctrinate youth understand and 
accept these ideals. attempting 
teach youth think wisely for them- 
selves about such matters the schools 
will most assuredly achieve satisfac- 
tory adjustment. But they should not 
satisfied stop this point. They 
should on, regardless fear 
influential minorities, lead youth 
see what the application these 
ideals indicates for practical action and 
they should use all possible influence 
see that youth begins under direc- 
tion the formation consistent habits. 
Beyond this, the schools should lead 
youth realize the unsolved prob- 
lems society and concerned 
with responsibility for contributing 
their solution with intelligence and 
with persistent vigor. helping 
youth work out solutions accord 
with approved ideals, the schools will 
most effectively contribute enabling 
society reconstruct itself. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR YOUTH 


terial prosperity the United 
States genuinely encourag- 
ing and heartily welcomed all. 
will certainly much restore 
confidence and morale, and will enable 
society generally rebuild many 
the programs which have suffered 
terribly during the economic collapse 
recent years. But returning prosper- 
ity will certainly not solve all so- 
ciety’s problems. will, fact, create 
new ones, and intensify some the 
old. Those who are interested 
programs for the welfare American 
Youth are anxious know what the 
future holds for them. How will the 
course events affect their fortunes, 
and what are their opportunities when 
viewed from more long-range point 
view? order give adequate 
answer these general questions 
must analyze the problems which 
youth have been facing recent years 
and attempt project this analysis in- 
the future. Let first consider the 
condition youth during the early 
years the depression and then the 
steps that have been taken thus far 
better their state. 

Social workers, educators, and law 
enforcement groups knew the youth 
problem long before the general pub- 
lic was aware that the crisis and de- 
pression were affecting youth disas- 
trously. Privately supported organiza- 
tions attempted provide for these 
young people but their facilities were 
not sufficient provide for the thou- 
sands who called upon them for as- 


sistance. Then was necessary for city 
and state governmental organizations 
expand their facilities and try 
meet this problem. Finally when they 
were unable provide for this un- 
employed, out-of-school group, ap- 
peals were made Congressmen 
bills were introduced during the last 
few months President Hoover’s 
term, designed provide funds de- 
velop more comprehensive program 
relief. After considerable consulta- 
tion and negotiation the individual 
bills were combined the Costigan- 
LaFollette Unemployment 
Bill, which provided $500,000,000 
for unemployment relief. 

During the public hearings this 
measure mass information was 
presented representatives from the 
various private, city, and state relief 
organizations the conditions 
youth the United States. This in- 
formation awakened the nation the 
seriousness the youth problem. 
Congress, however, did not see fit 
pass the Costigan-LaFollette Bill, but 
instead gave the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation $350,000,000 
lend states that they might con- 
tinue their assistance the unem- 
ployed. 

During the first months the 
Roosevelt administration definite steps 
were taken help youth the United 
States. During March 1933 the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps 
lished, and then expanded, until 
early spring there were 250,000 young 
men between the ages and 
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employed the camps doing such 
work planting trees, building roads, 
trails and small bridges, clearing fire- 
breaks and fire truck lanes and eradi- 
cating plant and tree diseases. The 
CCC contained about 500,000 young 
men between the ages and 
last winter, but the number the 
camps now about 350,000. 

During the year 1934-35 the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion made possible for more than 
106,000 students earn their way 
colleges and universities. July 1935 
this student aid program was incorpo- 
rated the program new agency, 
the National Youth Administration 
which also gave financial help high 
school pupils. Other phases its pro- 
gram included the development 
work projects, guidance centers and 
opportunities for apprentice training. 
Altogether probably assisted nearly 
400,000 youth during the year 1935- 
36. The National Youth Administra- 
tion has been allocated $75,000,000 
for the current year which will make 
possible continue and even ex- 
pand its services youth. 

The Works Progress Administra- 
tion through various projects, but es- 
pecially those dramatics, writing, 
and music, has provided also training 
and employment for large number 
youth. considering the various 
attempts that have been made assist 
youth must not fail mention the 
activities schools, colleges, churches, 
settlement houses, community centers, 
clubs, and organizations which have 
rendered noble service aiding youth 
during the period the depression. 

However praiseworthy the work 
these public and private organizations 
may be, the future millions youth 


January 


the United States still not very 
promising secure. spite the 
projects the government and the 
expanded activities state, city, and 
private agencies estimated that 
the age group there are 
still possibly four five million youth 
unemployed and not school. These 
youth are our major problem and the 
outlook for them yet uncertain 


not dark. 


While undoubtedly true that 
returning prosperity may better the 
condition youth there are certain 
factors American life which will 
tend prevent them from obtaining 
normal place society. 

First all, fact very real 
significance that the ratio youth 
sixteen years age the adult pop- 
ulation over twenty years age 
steadily declining. recent report 
the National Resources Committee 
states that during the past century 
there has been constant decline the 
percentage children the popula- 
tion, and that this decline has been 
notably accelerated since about 1920. 
1840, for every thousand white 
children under sixteen years age 
there were only 889 adults (persons 
twenty years age over). 1900 
there were 1,583 adults for each one 
thousand children, and 1930 this 
number adults had increased 
2,013. The burden society caring 
for its young dependents, far 
sheer numbers are concerned, being 
materially reduced, yet since youth 
must frequently support their aged 
parents directly indirectly through 
taxation; since the number aged 
workers industry relatively 
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higher; and since increased mecha- 
nization has generally reduced the 
number jobs open youth, this 
tendency for the number youth 
decline relation adults has gen- 
eral made the entrance youth into 
productive jobs more difficult. 

second social factor great sig- 
nificance youth from the standpoint 
employment the fact that there 
general tendency exclude youth 
from gainful occupations. This tend- 
ency has been operation chiefly 
since 1910. The report quoted above 
gives these facts follows: “In 1910 
approximately per cent the boys 
and per cent the girls ten 
fifteen years age were gainful 
occupations, but 1930 this percent- 
age had dropped 6.4 for boys and 
2.9 for girls. There was aggregate 
decline the employment persons 
this age group from 18.4 per cent 
4.7 per cent 1930.” 
Furthermore, there has also been 
decline employment among the 
older age groups. For example, the 
percentage those sixteen years 
age employed dropped from 37.5 
1920 24.8 1930. the same 
period the decline for the seventeen 
year group dropped from 50.3 38.8, 
and from 60.0 for those eight- 
een and nineteen years age. 
clear, therefore, that fewer youth are 
being required for productive labor, 
and there evidence that this tenden- 
will continue. While most 
welcome the tendency exclude 
youth under sixteen from employment 
this does throw greater responsibil- 
ity society make provision for 
the education and care these youth. 

third fact significance youth 
that there also steady lifting 
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educational standards for employment 
practically all vocations and also for 
entrance into the professions. Coupled 
with this fact another, that there 
also constant increase the percent- 
age the high school population 
(14-18) enrolling each year high 
school. approximately seven- 
teen per cent this age group were 
enrolled school. the present time 
this percentage nearly sixty-five. Yet 
the present distribution educational 
opportunities makes impossible for 
large percentage our youth ac- 
quire the training which they need for 
successful competition modern life. 
Thirty-five per cent all youth 
high school age are not enrolled 
high school, and those who enter 
high school only fifty-three per cent 
them remain for graduation. 
also true that there still consider- 
able degree selectivity high 
school enrollment. The economic and 
social status youth determining 
factor their ability high 
school, and also the chief factor 
determining whether not youth are 
able remain until graduation. This 
factor even more important the 
distribution youth’s opportunities 
for higher education. recent survey 
thirty thousand selected youth 
Pennsylvania indicates that one hun- 
dred seventy-two every thousand 
youths that state enter college 
university after graduation from high 
school, and that there are one hundred 
seventy-four every thousand who, 
the basis any reasonable criterion 
college success, would satisfac- 
tory college work, but who are denied 
the opportunity because financial 
circumstances. Recent studies also in- 
dicate that there practically rela- 
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tionship between the type training 
which youth receive and the types 
jobs they enter. Furthermore, studies 
also reveal the fact that many 
seventy per cent high school gradu- 
ates are not trained for any skilled 
trade, and that forty per cent them 
are not trained for any particular 
work. 

fourth major factor which re- 
vealed the above facts the lack 
cupational adjustment that appro- 
priate his own individual equipment 
aptitudes, abilities, interests, and 
personality traits absolutely neces- 
sary foundation for every other 
important adjustment that Ameri- 
can youth has make. great 
importance, therefore, that American 
youth trained and assisted mak- 
ing intelligent choice occupa- 
tion profession after careful consid- 
eration and evaluation all the per- 
tinent facts. Hence, there need for 
objective data regarding the traits 
successful workers each type oc- 
cupation order that each youth may 
have the opportunity compare his 
own vocational equipment with that 
the various types workers. Intelli- 
gent action requires also reliable in- 
formation about the various types 
occupations, trends, training needs, 
etc., and must employ reliable devices 
for obtaining valid information about 
each individual youth. This type 
guidance service not now available 
youth. The needed information can 
not provided present and cannot 
secured urder prevailing condi- 
tions. Furthermore, there not 
sufficient number trained individu- 
als render youth adequate counsel- 
ling service about their own personal 
equipment for employment. 


January 


What must done are 
make the outlook for youth brighter? 
must frankly admitted that 
not possible this time answer the 
question Much more 
study and thought must devoted 
this problem before any accurate and 
comprehensive answer can given. 
the present time studies are being 
made various organizations and 
groups which will undoubtedy 
necessary improve the outlook 
youth the United States. Even now, 
however, possible suggest cer- 
tain major things that must done 
the outlook for American youth 
improved. 

First all, youth must given 
opportunity develop into strong 
and vigorous adults with good habits 
mental and physical health. The 
Committee Medical Care reports 
1932 that from sixty-five ninety- 
five per cent the school children ex- 
amined six selected cities had more 
less serious physical defects. 
those examined, thirty-three per cent 
had diseased tonsils, thirty-four per 
cent had defective vision, and over 
fifty per cent had defective teeth. The 
committee’s report industrial 
workers shows condition which 
even more alarming, for this group 
over seventy per cent had nose 
throat diseases, forty per cent had de- 
fective sight hearing, and sixty per 
cent had defective teeth. The Life Ex- 
tension Institute their examinations 
100,000 young men found that over 
seventy-five per cent have some sort 
health defect. this connection 
should remembered that physical 
diseases and physical handicaps rank 
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among the major causes depend- 


ency. can not have nation 
healthy people not have 
that nation healthy youth group and 
such group impossible unless some 
way devised make medical care 
available all. 

Secondly, adequate vocational, 
educational, and personal guidance 
service must developed. can 
longer satisfied with system 
schools and employment offices which 
give little vital assistance boys 
and girls who are trying decide what 
While must admit immediately 
that body experts, however well 
trained, could should permitted 
tell youth what they must 
the world, can say that well 
informed, well trained guidance ex- 
pert can assist youth decide what 
that she best prepared do. 
But this must not finally deter- 
mined one sitting. Guidance 
continuous process self evaluation 
the light existing jobs job pos- 
sibilities with the assistance all 
possible scientific information. The 
personnel needed administer such 
service does not exist the present 
time, and probably can not pro- 
vided for several years. start, how- 
ever, must made developing this 
important service for youth. 

Thirdly, the school systems the 
United States will have ex- 
panded, improved, and reorganized. 
may assumed that adequate 
counselling and guidance service will 
demonstrate that many the out-of- 
school youth should seek additional 
vocational training and other types 
educational opportunities. 
number young people must per- 
mitted, and, necessary, assisted, 
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they are well qualified, attend high 
schools, vocational schools, colleges, 
and universities, 

The schools must also assist youth 
meet the new standards and com- 
plexities life. Instruction sex, the 
family, and home making can 
longer left chance, but must 
considered important knowl- 
edge civics, history, mathematics 
any other one the accepted subjects. 

Schools must also place greater em- 
phasis the acquiring satisfying 
philosophy life. Many the ac- 
cepted beliefs and standards have 
failed stand under the searching 
analysis disappointed, dissatisfied, 
realistic youth. They are now groping 
for truths which will not fail them 
times adversity, and schools, along 
with the churches, must stimulate and 
direct these youth into constructive 
fields thought. 

With the increased mechanization 
life the trend the direction 
shorter hours work. The forty hour 
week becoming commonly accepted 
and soon experts predict that will 
supplanted the thirty hour week. 
This means increased leisure for the 
mass people the United States. 
Learning how use this leisure time 
constructively, therefore, becomes 
paramount importance and must 
given greater attention our schools. 

Fourthly, adequate counselling 
and guidance service will necessitate 
the scientific collection information 
the various occupations the 
United States. This could probably 
best done Federal Employ- 
ment Service national scope and in- 
clusive character with headquarters 
Washington, branch office each 
state, and such local offices popula- 
tion and occupational opportunities re- 
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quire. This employment service would 
not only have complete information 
the jobs available and the trends oc- 
cupations, but would also provide 
vocational guidance and adjustment 
service. Probably junior division 
include its board directors repre- 
sentatives from the local school sys- 
tem this employment service would 
established for youth under the age 
twenty-one. 

Fifthly, provision must made for 
the wide distribution this occupa- 
tional information. This would seem 
necessitate that all state and local 
governmental employment offices and 
employment 
schools, colleges, trade unions, and 
other such interested groups pro- 
vided with the occupational informa- 
tion collected the governmental 
employment system. The system 
governmental offices 
should function also centers for the 
distribution this occupational in- 
formation competent vocational 
guidance experts. Probably the junior 
divisions within the government em- 
ployment centers should provide also 
personalized vocational, counselling, 
guidance and adjustment service which 
would assist youth decide upon 
job, and advise him her where 
training for this particular job could 
obtained. cooperation with the 
schools youth should also taught 
job getting and job keeping technique. 

The basic need for close func- 
tional relationship among the em- 
ployment agencies, schools, both pub- 
lic and private, industry, business and 
agriculture. every community there 
should established arrangement 
facilitate thorough and effective co- 
operation among these groups. 
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Sixthly, the outlook for American 
youth brighter some provision 
must made for their employment. 
hoped that the present busi- 
ness, industrial, agricultural, and gov- 
ernmental agencies and organizations 
will able provide these job op- 
portunities. they fail, however, new 
types jobs must provided, dis- 
covered, devised. Any expansion 
employment opportunities for youth 
should fields where there 
real need for it. Some these are rec- 
reation, education, libraries, and 


health. Perhaps through expanded or- 
ganizations like the CCC and NYA 
these opportunities for youth can 


may now ask how all this 
accomplished? would seem that 
this ideal can achieved without any 
radical changes the American edu- 
cational governmental institutions 
industry and business methods. 
will require, however, the coordina- 
tion, supervision, and expansion 
many the agencies which must 
necessity cooperate this ideal 
attained. may necessary set 
state youth commissions with local 
branches work very closely with our 
established educational, religious, 
guidance, employment, 
tional institutions, that when 
young men and women complete 
are forced leave school there will 
commission representing the vari- 
ous types institutions mentioned 
above which will help them decide 
whether not they need additional 
education, experience expanded 
CCC program, vocational training, 
job either private industry, 
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some one the comprehensive variety 
government sponsored projects. 
Such youth program can and must 
accomplished the American way, 
voluntary cooperation and coordi- 
nation with only such state and gov- 
ernmental regulations are absolute- 
necessary. The authoritarian states 
Europe have organized and regi- 
mented their youth into national sys- 
tem which gives little consideration 
the initiative that smaller governmen- 
tal units, private organizations such 
schools, churches, settlement houses, 
and community centers are willing and 
eager give. superficial examina- 
tion may seem that the authoritarian 
states have made great progress pro- 
viding opportunities for their youth. 
But there good evidence that the 
immediate and superficial benefits 
which they receive are far outweighed 
the failure these states see the 


individual the important unit, and 
the even greater danger that these 
youth whom much money and 
much propaganda are being poured 
may sacrificed the battlefield. 
With what seems almost 
universal determination not permit 
the United States drawn into an- 
other war the outlook American 
youth less darkened war clouds 
than that the youth the authori- 
tarian states Europe. Yet, who 
are concerned with the care and educa- 
tion youth must not entirely lose 


sight the necessity for peace our 


youth are given opportunity 
mature and develop. 

youth any generation have 
war and subjected the loss 
life and brutalizing influences that 
are inseparable from it, much the 
effort spent their welfare and edu- 
cation irretrievably lost. 


Tell what are the prevailing sentiments that occupy the minds 
your young men, and will tell you what the character 
the next 


EX 


HERD GIRL 
Horton 


Down through the meadow watch sheep 
the hush the afternoon 

Where the grass lush and fine and deep 
And the bells shake sleepy tune; 

The sun low and the shadows long, 
sheep are silver white; 

count them again and sing song 


they graze the fading light. 


lover, come riding, riding by, 
Ride the hawthorn tree, 

For night whisper from out the west 
And sings strange songs me. 

weave you garland moonlight mist, 
We’ll kiss the hawthorn tree, 

skirt ragged and torn, dear love, 
But ride through the night me.” 


Down through the meadow sheep have gone, 
And lead them the hill; 

flutter thrush-notes greeting the dawn 
And the dew sharp and chill; 

sheep all stray the path above, 
feet are tired and blind, 

The hawthorn weary with wanton love 


And sleeps the lilt the wind. 
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PLEA FOR THE MIDDLE GROUND 
EDUCATION 


ANONYMOUS 


ARE INCLINED this coun- 
education everything 


else. The pendulum swings far the 
right, then far the left, yet never 
seems tarry middle ground. 
Under the various names Dalton 
Plan, Winnetka Plan, Activity Move- 
ment, Project Plan, Unit Plan, Inte- 
gration, Fusion—we have tried re- 
cent years many extreme and new 
ideas, most which are embodied 
the general term “Progressive Edu- 
cation.” All these have elements 
great worth, yet all are extreme 
swing from the old, regimentalized 
system under which were schooled. 

Because have experienced teach- 
ing under the new scheme and feel, 
with the majority fellow teach- 
ers, that are losing many splendid 
values entirely discarding the old, 
make plea for the middle ground 
education—for the retention and 
blending the best features both 
the new and the old. 

definition Progressive Educa- 
tion difficult make find. 
Much has been written the subject; 
but most that has been interpreta- 
tion and illustration, not definition. 
Progressive Education seems 
term used cover almost anything 
which departure from the older 
standardized types education. Its 
extremely laudatory aims and objec- 


The Child-Centered School. 


tives are expressed such terms 
school,” “self expres- 
sion the part the pupil,” “pupil 
participation planning,” “building 
child interests,” “pupil activity,” 
“creative self expression,” “personal- 
ity and social adjustment,” “freedom” 
opposed “teacher control.” 
aims develop self-control, initiative, 
self reliance; short, all those quali- 
ties marking efficient, 
and cultured citizen. 

Not one who has the interests 
childhood and our country 
heart but will agree that realization 
these aims would bring about Utopia. 
However, education twenty-five years 
ago had about the same ultimate aims. 
the method achieving the end- 
in-view which differs radically. 

Progressives charge that the school 
yesterday did not prepare the pupil 
for active participation life and 
paint place where children lis- 
tened only and were dominated the 
“dismal blackboard,” intensely dull 
books, “the teacher’s tired voice con- 
tinual strident pursuit elusive young 
restraint, inhibitions and 
suppression, where children were 
into seats, given ster- 
eotyped instruction, and responded 
joyfully only the “Rise! Turn! 
command four o’clock. Al- 
though the picture grossly exag- 
gerated, contains elements truth, 
and was overcome these bad fea- 
tures that the various experiments 
progressive education were set up. The 
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old school undoubtedly made little 
provision for individual differences. 
developed the bright child little 
ability study and concentrate, but 
instead habits day-dreaming and 
general laziness; while the dull chil- 
dren, experiencing failure after fail- 
ure, acquired defeatist attitude to- 
ward life and dropped out school 
early age. 

Now, all agree that the old type 
was not perfect and needed much re- 
vision. But almost invariably find 
that teachers with whom talk feel 
that Progressive Education now 
practiced our city has not solved 
the problem well, even, the older 
type did. 

The system which have been 
for nearly ten years teacher con- 
sidered one the best the country. 
desirous providing the best 
medium possible for the education 
its children. For the past decade 
have been following “activity” pro- 
gram our elementary schools that 
the present generation pupils our 
junior and senior high schools have 
experienced only this type training. 
Although still perhaps little 
early, possible now make com- 
parisons between the results the new 
type education and the fruits the 
old type school. Gradually the plan 
has been adopted the higher grades 
and for the past three years have 
been trying our own modification 
Progressive Education the junior 
and senior high schools. Supervisors, 
who are thoroughly sold the idea, 
see it, frequent visits, demonstra- 
tion lessons, group and mass meetings, 
Institute speakers and reading lists, 
that know about and carry out the 
plan. 
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The plan commonly followed 
assign class teacher for two 
hours. (Some schools are experiment- 
ing with three-hour periods.) During 
those two hours they study fusion 
English and Social Studies re- 
living some period history, quite in- 
cidentally drilling gross grammar 
errors “as the need arises,” and bring- 
ing any subject-matter that may 
contribute the integration. “Throw 
away your text-books,” say the super- 
visors. “No two teachers will the 
same thing. Find out the interest 
the group and build around that.” 
(Did you ever try find one interest 
which forty children would agree? 
the children form themselves in- 
committees, individual and 
group research, report their findings, 
write and give plays, publish news- 
papers, make things.” 

The model set for class 
conducted informally, principally 
class chairmen, with complete freedom 
each child work out his ideas 
without any teacher-imposed restric- 
tions. Occasionally the chairman 
teacher will call the group together for 
explanation suggestion correc- 
tion misconception, but most 
the time the class pursuing its in- 
dividual committee activities, some 
going the library, some working 
the room. Frequently entire class 
taken the library. But there 
requirement any definite amount 
quality work done any 
student. 

Another characteristic our sys- 
tem that failure almost unknown. 
mark “S” (Satisfactorv), and “N” 
(Needs improving), but “N” does not 
mean that the child must repeat the 
are practically compelled 


pass every child because falsely 
assumed that all children work 
capacity all times properly stim- 
ulated the teacher, and that failure 
should not punishment for lack 
gray matter. 

our school, six-year high school 
with grades from seven through 
twelve and faculty sixty, each 
teaches five hours, has homeroom, 
and has one hour for preparation. 
have authority for attempting 
appraise the effect our methods 
the children our entire system ex- 
cept own observation own 
school, and the opinions have heard 
expressed other teachers—both 
fellow-workers and friends other 
schools. rule, find that their 
views coincide with own and think 
that the same situation must prevail, 
more less, throughout the city. 
However, districts where the chil- 
dren come from homes with highly 
cultural backgrounds the new plan 
seems function more successfully 
than elsewhere and meet with 
greater favor with the teachers. 

Our teachers are not, just 
“sot their ways” and unwilling 
adjust themselves new situations, 
cynical toward the wisdom new 
methods. They are well educated for 
teaching—the old way. They are in- 
telligent, eager what best for 
the children, anxious codperate, but 
they are bewildered and still, after 
three years it, are feeling helpless 
and defeated. Each semester start 
with new plan, new resolution. 
Fach semester sees another dismal 
failure, our own eyes least, 
that most are experiencing 
satisfaction our teaching. 
teachers have said hearing, “If 
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felt that this type teaching were 
best for the children, work myself 
the bone put across; but 
not.” 

There are few teachers who favor 
the method, but these seem either 
those who are exceptionally gifted 
with teaching ability, who are tem- 
peramentally unfitted for following 
definite planned schedule. These lat- 
ter are often very idealistic and inspi- 
rational but definiteness “cramps their 
style.” 

There seems general feeling, 
too, that this present acceptance 
Progressive Education very tempo- 
rary and that will soon trying 
something else. 


Why are dissatisfied with Inte- 
gration and Progressivism general? 
Because the methods advocated, car- 
ried out ordinary though conscien- 
tious teachers with forty average be- 
low-average children, have failed mis- 
erably reach the noble objectives 
sought. Where children were have 
become find have 
produced rank individualists. Where 
they were have become unselfish 
and considerate, they are self-centered 
and egotistical; where self-reliance, 
dependability, and responsibility were 
expected, find not. must 
either that teachers have failed 
comprehend the correct methods 
teaching progressively that there 
are flaws the method. You say, “But 
has worked experimental progres- 
sive schools.” answer, “Yes—with 
highly selected group children 
and with genius teachers.” We, the 
vast majority us, are not geniuses 
and, desirable though might 
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have every school equipped with 
teaching corp geniuses, not 
practical. There are not enough gen- 
serve the schools. must 
have plan which ordinary teachers 
can use with ordinary children. 

And must have plan which 
does not absorb all teacher’s time 
and vitality. Some have not yet 
caught with the reading and study 
necessary acquaint ourselves with 
the fields knowledge which were 
suddenly expected teach and with 
which were totally unfamiliar. For 
example, many English teacher 
who never studied much history and 
had forgotten that little found him- 
self faced with the task teaching 
Social Studies three different groups 
children, each perhaps studying 
different field history. They were 
read widely from many books instead 
one text, and the library shelves 
proudly displayed new history books, 
sets five ten, which the stu- 
dents were use. The teachers had 
acquaint themselves not only with the 
history itself but with all these new 
books—their methods presentation, 
their suitability for different groups, 
and the study aids they contain. 

large part the trouble that 
not know exactly what wanted 
us. not believe the leaders 
our system—our superintendents, su- 
pervisors, and principals—have uni- 
fied conception what they want. 
have resorted greedily books 
Progressive Education, but each has 
interpreted differently and does not 
know just how far are 
the road extreme progressivism. 
One speaker very evidently expects 
place certain limitations our ap- 
plication modern theories; another 


accepts them and sees rea- 
son why they should not carried out 
without modification. (We always 
wish that fellow had get and 
teach real children for awhile.) Our 
principal wants progressive 
and modern but doesn’t want find 
any disorder when enters our 
rooms. 

Our supervisor charming wom- 
an. She has been patient and kind and 
helpful. like her but don’t 
thoroughly agree with her. Some 
feel that she wouldn’t think alto- 
gether she does, herself, she were 
actually trying teach her own 
theories. When she would say me, 
“But the system does work. see 
everywhere go. visiting schools 
all the time and should know better 
than any teacher,” answer her, 
supervisor seldom sees class its 
natural state, sure. soon 
one from afar the word goes 
round that she here, and have been 
guilty any other teacher say- 
ing, ‘Boys and girls, Miss Blank 
visiting today. She won’t care 
see our work adverbs. She in- 
terested our Social Studies. let’s 
put the adverbs away finish tomor- 
row and you get out whatever you are 
doing your project. Let’s work- 
ing hard that when she comes in.’ 
for demonstration lessons, they are 
helpful the visitors many ways, 
but the teacher has worried over that 
demonstration lesson and worked to- 
ward ever since she learned she had 
been “picked” give visiting 
day. The supervisor and visitors 
not see the class normally be- 
haves. The children feel self-conscious 
and are their best behavior when 
visitor the room. They will rally 


round the teacher visiting day and 
give the outsider good 
impression. sometimes wish could 
have permanent supervisor sit 
room—the pupils work angeli- 
cally when she comes. 

The specific criticisms hear them 
expressed are classifiable into four 
groups. They are briefly: children are 
much weaker the tool subjects; they 
have much less self-control than chil- 
dren had ten years ago; teachers, 
result the new type teaching, are 
much more exhausted both physically 
and mentally than 
method not the solution for the pu- 
pil extremely low I.Q. 

Although the last two these are 
important and true, not attempt 
discuss them further but will am- 
plify the first two, which concern all 
our normal children. 

The fundamentals—the “three 
R’s”—have been taught our schools 
under the activity régime, but the em- 
phasis has not been there and appar- 
ently, from the results receive 
the high school, there has never been 
enough drill them. the ability 
read and write and understand the 
fundamentals English composition 
any value, then should teach 
this thoroughly school, and are 
not doing so. Children cannot read. 
Nearly ten per cent the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grade pupils 
our school had placed remedial 
reading classes before they could 
pass standardized tests seventh 
grade level. They cannot write legi- 
bly; they cannot spell; they cannot 
write well-constructed and properly 
punctuated sentences; the mathematics 
teachers tell they not know the 
multiplication tables nor are they able 
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read figures more than four dig- 
its. The graduates Progressive 
schools all parts our country are 
reputed have more difficult time 
college than graduates ordinary 
high schools because their poor 
study habits. (These Progressive 
schools often claim that their children 
surpass the others the fundamental 
tests. Where this true may due 
the stimulus the gifted personali- 
ties who frequently teach these 
demonstration schools; and again 
may that these schools are actually 
giving more drill fundamentals 
than they admit. recently heard 
professor education tell visit 
had made school which out- 
standing leader the progressive 
field. With chuckle that was near 
giggle man ever comes, re- 
ported, “we visited classes sixth 
grade mathematics and seventh grade 
English, and both them found 
they were having old-fashioned drill 
tool subjects. that English class 
old martinet teacher was 
just cramming grammar down those 
youngsters’ throats. They were hav- 
ing their activities the 

Children have always, suppose, 
appeared lack seriousness, but that 
lack seems more pronounced than ever 
today, and the tendency wisecrack 
increases. Few the children really 
want work. (Who would work 
one set task for and there 
were whip keep it?) They 
enjoy the smart remarks more than 
studious atmosphere. Few them 
seem capable real concentration and 
study, and indeed, can’t see how 
they could be, for they live at- 
mosphere constant confusion and 
noise which must very hard their 
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nervous systems. (It the teach- 
Even the libraries have become 
buzzing beehives. Perhaps that bad 
analogy, for beehive denotes busy- 
ness, while many our pupils wan- 
der about the library desultory 
manner, satisfied find little 
they can get with and spending 
much their time when sitting down 
all idly turning pages, looking 
pictures, and reading things which ap- 
pear the moment more inter- 
esting than the topic hand. You say, 
“But that not the idea all. Each 
child, according progressive theory, 
pursuing something which has 
burning interest, work which has 
planned himself, and selected do.” 
Yet our course-of-study does say that 
given grade the pupils should 
learn the history some definite pe- 
riod. How many natural, normal thir- 
teen-year-olds you know who 
really have burning interest his- 
tory; who would pursue deeply 
left their own devices? Most 
them would not. The teacher may 
stimulate their interest and temporari- 
inject some her own enthusiasm; 
she may have the children organize 
themselves into committees, split the 
subject into topics, and choose vol- 
unteer certain informational 
illustrative work pertaining thereto. 
But the children’s interest soon wanes, 
and the results student reports, etc., 
are likely superficial, lacking 
thoroughness and 
curate. The teacher cannot hope 
master all the information the 
atlases, year-books, al- 
manacs, histories, geographies and 
novels which the pupils consult so, 
though she may suspect that the pu- 
conclusions have been wrongly 
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drawn, she has hard time correcting 
all the work done. However, 
safe assume that the children are 
acquiring richer fund general in- 
formation than they used do, have 
more initiative and are better able 
use the library. They may even ex- 
press themselves better—they certain- 
possible, also, that they are acquiring 
certain valuable character qualities 
which are hard ideals 
and attitudes, tolerance and social ad- 
justment. the other hand, many 
teachers feel that the growing laxness 
public morale definitely linked 
with this throwing-away restraint. 
There license rampant. Children 
seem have regard considera- 
tion for anyone but themselves; they 
have respect for authority, for 
property, for law. Stealing school 
common, and the vastly increased 
numbers our young people who be- 
come involved with the law each year 
does not make appear that our great- 
freedom school has trained our 
boys and girls better citizens. 
course cannot lay all the 
shortcomings our school children 
the method education vogue. The 
inclusion all types children our 
present-day schools, kept there 
compulsory education laws until they 
are eighteen, makes the problem 
The loss morale and all 
the economic and social factors due 
the depression, plus the present un- 
popularity home discipline must 
take their the blame, and 
would expect find fewer personal 
controls among children this gen- 
eration, even they had been under 
the strictest school discipline. How- 
ever, raise the question whether this 
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freedom type education has not con- 
tributed rather than ameliorated the 
conditions which all deplore. 

The lack foundation—the “spot- 
preparation for the next 
grade, which one our most pro- 
nounced problems, brought about 
largely because the variance in- 
terpretation and practice, one teacher 
trying create natural, home situa- 
tion, another merely socializing the 
recitation, one neglecting fundamen- 
tals, another neglecting the project 
unit hand for the fundamentals. 
This lack uniformity can perhaps 
best illustrate: 


This September the opening 
school faced group nearly forty 
pupils whose work this term have 
that portion American history from 
the Revolutionary War the Civil 
War its core. These children had 
been with three different teachers last 
semester. 

One group them had been with 
Mrs. A., who very brilliant wom- 
an. Not long since she was strict dis- 
ciplinarian. Her classes worked quietly 
and diligently. They learned their les- 
sons well and respected her. But Mrs. 
knew that her type teaching was 
doomed and that she must change. She 
read books Progressive Education 
and gathered that the main object was 
have the children happy—enjoying 
themselves. The ex- 
pression,” “self-direction,” “student 
planning,” “committee work,” “group 
activity,” “free activity,” “creative ac- 
tivity” impressed her. She attempted 
conscientiously effect these ideali- 
ties. She determined she would not 
dominate, would not direct, would 
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longer repress, inhibit blight the 
budding personalities her charge. 
Her classes soon resembled mad- 
houses. The children talked loudly 
and freely matters not concerned 
with their work. Often the remarks 
were intended funny and calcu- 
lated make the rest think the speak- 
clever. Everyone talked once. 
Some even hummed and whistled. 
They moved about whenever they 
wished, seemingly motivated hid- 
den springs that impelled constant 
action—usually aimless and unneces- 
sary. Instead walking down 
aisle, they swung between the seats. 
Sometimes they chased each other. Oc- 
casionally the school-room equivalent 
pillow fight took place. Mrs. 
showed marvelous patience and only 
occasionally did she feel wise re- 
strain them. Some the little girls 
with consciences felt that this was not 
should and said, “Tsk, Tsk, 
Tsk!” the boys. But they were 
age where the boys liked show off 
the girls ways bold and bad, and 
the girls secretly admired them. 
there was little group control, least 
conduct. They did things, oh, yes. 
Dramatization became their favorite 
method expression, and often 
group them annoyed adjacent 
rooms with their committee planning 
the corridor. They enacted scenes 
from colonial history, especially the 
Indian wars. They spent days and days 
making Indian costumes for these. 
Some their work was good. was 
original, and the children—at least 
the leaders—developed initiative and 
ability put program them- 
selves—albeit was usually hastily 
planned and sometimes inaccurately 
interpreted. They had grand good 
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time, but because they really disap- 
proved their own actions, they 
would have been happier Mrs. 
had made them behave, and they se- 
cretly believed that she could not con- 
trol them. they sit before me, can 
almost pick them out. They are eager, 
full ill-considered ideas which they 
erupt the moment the impulse 
strikes; they are nervous tension, 
swinging their feet and tapping their 
pencils their desire “get going,” 
and are going present many disci- 
pline problems, chief which will 
the “free expression” which incon- 
siderate others. They will want 
dash things off hurry and without 
giving matters due consideration 
preparation. They haven’t very clear 
idea the early history the country 
because they specialized chiefly the 
spectacular elements and were not 
compelled give attention the 
more thoughtful, perhaps more unin- 
teresting elements. Mrs. feels that 
something wrong and not satisfied 
with results, but she cannot see where- 
she has failed carrying out the 
theories. 

second third this group spent 
last semester with Miss B., who was 
formerly Social Studies teacher. 
Miss genius teaching. She 
would undoubtedly exceptional 
teacher using any method. She more 
strongly favor the new type 
education than any other teacher 
know. She has grasped what all 
about better than any the rest 
and really successful carrying out 
activity program. The children 
her classes are quiet and considerate. 
They have serious interest their 
work. They are trained plan and 
carry out their projects with mini- 


mum lost motion. responsible 
little chairman presides. Children 
search diligently library books, 
brought daily into the room, for in- 
formation that they need, and verify 
from several sources. They gravely 
report their findings and recommend 
books paragraphs which might help 
others. They painstaking and ac- 
curate work illustrative materials. 
the show-cases and the walls 
their room they display with pride the 
fruits their labors. Long, colorful 
panels the walls depict phases 
life the early colonies. table 
complete colonial settlement, made 
with infinite care. the cases are 
models—the pillory and stocks and 
dipping-chair, fireplace with its fire- 
less cooker and cooking utensils, co- 
lonial furniture, model early 
school, sampler, Psalm Book and 
New England Primer. There 
doubt that these children know very 
well how the early colonists lived. 
They have been well trained useful 
work habits. They know how 
about find out what they wish 
know. They can work together polite- 
teachers look with awe and envy. 
“How does she it?” ask. “If 
could only get these results, too, we’d 
think the system perfect. Doesn’t Miss 
ever have raise her voice and nag 
the rest do? Aren’t her chil- 
dren ever noisy and disorderly like 
ours? Doesn’t she find the problems 
that find—that one ambitious, con- 
scientious, especially interested pu- 
pil does all the work committee; 
that child with powers leadership 
dominates and intimidates the weaker 
child; that the lazy little loafer sits 
back and lets the rest the work; 
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that the boy who likes draw will 
nothing but draw?” Perhaps her more 
skillful teaching has solved these 
problems, but still find that these 
children have had almost training 
English fundamentals, and some 
those exquisite little models took 
hours and hours pupil time 
make, but illustrate facts concep- 
tions that are themselves relatively 
unimportant. And course with 
much time spent making things and 
the reading necessary make these 
things accurate and true much the 
actual history the period has had 
neglected. The stress upon the 
daily life aspect has caused the politi- 
cal aspect slighted, for example, 
that there are vast gaps these 
children’s knowledge and the founda- 
tion upon which build the later his- 
tory incomplete. Miss aware 
that this so, but she does not consider 
any importance. She feels that the 
time spent getting thoroughly ac- 
quainted with any one subject, long 
the children are happily interested, 
well spent; and that the whole field 
knowledge being wide that 
one person able encompass any- 
way, this particular bit will somehow 
fit into the total picture proper re- 
lationship with the individual’s other 
historical conceptions. Perhaps she 
right, for all forget much 
what learn anyway. 

The third part the children 
class were Miss C.’s room last 
term. Now Miss not genius. 
She hard-working, unimaginative 
plodder who had previously taught 
English many years and liked it. 
Moreover, she doesn’t care for history. 
For this reason she had studied very 
little her own school days, and 
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annoyed having teach history. 
She unusually thorough and me- 
thodical, and her very nature forbids 
her leaving any gaps the knowledge 
she expected impart. Miss C.’s 
previous classes, though they had very 
little stimulation flights fancy, 
always came through semester with 
good, solid foundation for the next 
term’s work, and they liked Miss 
because she “taught yuh something.” 
When Integration came Miss 
found hard change. She does not 
all approve the change and co- 
operates only half-heartedly. (After 
all, with supervisor likely drop 
any moment one cannot choose but 
seem doing the expected.) Be- 
cause she deplored the slighting the 
fundamentals she determined that 
she would spend one the two hours 
the type English training she 
had always given. She then sat down, 
she always did, and carefully 
plotted out the semester’s work. There 
was much time allotted lit- 
erature; and there was the “free” 
reading encouraged. Miss C.’s 
children had always taken great pride 
the chart which hung her wall 
showing the amount outside read- 
ing done each pupil. There were 
the weekly oral talks. Her classes had 
always learned during semester with 
her give excellent book reports, 
choosing the important elements 
story and organizing them for clear 
and interesting presentation. They did 
the same thing with current events. 
She liked give certain amount 
time, too, review the photoplay 
guide best movies. And there must 
daily drill spelling, sentence 
recognition, and correct usage. This 
latter, she firmly believed, could 
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achieved only after the student under- 
stood the why well the what 
word usage, and this end she pro- 
vided for instruction and drill parts 
speech, parts sentences, and dia- 
gramming. she made her se- 
mester’s plans, sandwiching compo- 
sition, letter writing and dictionary pe- 
riods connection with the literature 
and trying cram all the other 
work she considered necessary, she 
sighed, she always did, and won- 
dered how earth she was going 
cover it. “Perhaps can work 
connection with the history some- 
how,” she mused. “If children only 
came any more with some foun- 
dation upon which build, might 
able get somewhere. What 
earth they the first seven years 
school?” She then turned her at- 
tention the history hour, gritting 
her teeth and deciding that willy-nilly 
they must cover just much the 
semester’s work March first, 
much more spring vacation. But she 
felt too harrassed and over-burdened 
enjoy her work. 

She honestly tried follow the 
theories freedom she understood 
them. She began letting the chil- 
dren take charge and map out plan 
for the semester’s activities, but they 
wasted much time and became 
disorderly that she took over the 
reins. was all planned her own 
mind, anyway, with the mental reser- 
vation that their suggestions and her 
plans would have adapt themselves 
each other. She allowed them un- 
limited freedom first, but they 
abused it, she gradually withdrew 
privileges until they were pretty much 
restricted. Her nerves, she found, 
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could not stand noisy room, and she 
lacked the ability train children 
use liberty without license. When she 
found that the class was not listening 
the reports given fellow mem- 
bers, being interested only their own 
contributions, apparently, she com- 
pelled them take notes and gave 
tests, both frowned upon because they 
are not pupil-selected activities. When 
they wrote play she found them 
slovenly, amateurish, easily satis- 
fied with results, that she took over the 
directing the project, trained them 
carefully diction and stage presence 
and helped them contrive authentic 
costumes. (Eventually their play be- 
came quite pretentious thing and 
was presented their entire grade 
the auditorium. The children were 
flushed with pride the success 
their venture and seemingly did not 
resent the teacher’s 
They weren’t unhappy that room. 
Most children like certain amount 
direction, and many children, our 
present set-up, are complaining bit- 
terly because they want more formal, 
directed work. these children sit 
before should theoretically ex- 
pect find that they lack the ability 
organize and carry through their 
own projects, are lost trying find 
things the library, and likely, with 
Mrs. A.’s children, cause disciplin- 
ary trouble because they are unused 
freedom. Actually not find these 
lacks markedly evident. What 
find that they are far ahead 
the rest their knowledge English 
that the drill shall find necessary 
give the others will tiresome 
repetition them. 
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how the lack uniformity and re- 
quirements and the totally different 
interpretation different teachers has 
brought about the lack foundation. 
might mention Miss D., whose idea 
integration change the material 
only, not the method. She makes 
her own sentences illustrate her 
grammar rules, basing them the 
history work hand, selecting 
them from the history book. The 
spelling words and the theme topics 
also are taken from the history. This 
takes much her time and seems too 
bad, for the grammar books are full 
good exercises. Also, sop the 
gods, she and the class spent the first 
two weeks school building model 
table. was there the rest the se- 
mester for supervisors and visitors 
admire. Otherwise her teaching un- 
derwent little change. 

Mr. E., who fat and comfort- 
able and little lazy. Lack definite 
standards sometimes causes teachers 
well children sit back and 
little possible. Mr. content 
live pleasantly with the pupils from 
day day, allowing much freedom 
and caring little where they have got- 
ten the end the term. 

Mrs. F., who feels that order 
for the children happy school, 
love come school, and look 
back their school days with joy she 
must professional entertainer and 
present the work interestingly that 
the children will not recognize that 
they are taking the pill because the 
sugar coating. She overlooks the fact 
that there real learning without 
effort and that there more real sat- 
isfaction gained the children 
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doing difficult task and doing 
well than the momentary enjoy- 
ment teacher’s clever presenta- 
tion. 


wish away with mod- 
ern methods entirely, then? No, far 
from it. teachers know that many 
the practices are better for the chil- 
dren’s development than the older 
ways, and have learned much from 
having had experiment with them. 
But would modify them along 
some lines where they not seem 
workable psychologically sound. 
Would that corps fine, human 
scholars, with both teaching and ad- 
ministrative experience, would take 
this problem—of just what and how 
ought teach—as their field 
research for their doctorates. Until 
they do, venture few suggestions 
own. 

First may say, mildly, that see 
real reason for fusing subjects 
the degree that done today. Life 
itself not all related and contribu- 
tory any one phase it. high 
school teachers are specialists along 
one line only rule, and seems 
gain little returning the 
little red school-house idea. One phase 
the integration sure subor- 
dinated the other while both (in 
the case English and Social Studies, 
have it) are important that 
they could use much more time than 
usually allotted either. Poor Eng- 
lish teaching the past spent much 
time fruitless drill technical 
grammar. would not care have 
that type teaching general. But 
good English instruction has always 
had more than could teaching 
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the techniques the various types 
composition, correcting errors us- 
age, teaching children read, and 
acquainting the pupil with the vast 
field English and American litera- 
ture. Now very seldom does piece 
literature suited the age the 
children correlate with the period 
history being explored them. 
much our finest literature ne- 
cessity ignored the present set-up, 
where everything read written 
connection with the social study be- 
ing made. Lamb’s “Tales From 
Shakespeare,” for example, which 
used fit beautifully into the 
course study, does not pertain 
the study “America, the Beautiful” 
which our A8’s now make, dis- 
carded except individual children 
may choose for free reading. study 
England made the tenth 
grade, but the book too juvenile for 
pupils that grade. 

While our pupils need greatly spe- 
cific instruction and training the va- 
rious phases English, they need also 
acquaintance with other places and 
other periods live and realistic 
fashion possible under expert 
that field. And here, think, that 
Progressive Education has made 
great contribution the high school. 
The present program for teaching 
English-Social Studies is, seems 
me, grand way teach the Social 
Studies. Surely one would deny 
that the use many books instead 
one, the individual and group reports 
and projects, the pictorial and other 
illustrations created found the 
children, the re-living experiencing 
through dramatizing and other activi- 
ties, the new stress so- 
ciety are all vast improvements over 
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the old dry text book method teach- 
ing history and geography. 

Secondly, may suggest quite bold- 
that teachers should have more 
important place the scheme. 
much said about our remaining 
the background, directing without 
seeming direct, divining pupil 
needs, being sort non-interfer- 
ing oracle, influence, kept way back 
the corner somewhere occa- 
sionally consulted for help. chil- 
dren are choose what they will 
and how they will do, are have their 
own chairmen, conduct their own reci- 
tations, exercise group control con- 
duct, why have highly paid teachers 
anyway? I’m tired seeing children 
waste time trying agree and arguing 
endlessly over picayune matters that 
are beside the point. I’m tired see- 
ing them slight important phases 
subject because they seem uninterest- 
ing and organize badly that 
seen grotesquely. 

suggest above all, that tool sub- 
jects taught thoroughly the ele- 
mentary schools. Then, suggest that 
teachers handed more definite 
lesson plans the curriculum makers 
that there will some uniformity 
our work. Next suggest that 
the planning—long time planning 
which children must accept and may 
not alter. Then within the confines 
small units this plan children may 
given some reasonable choices and 
the privilege suggesting. 

Progressive Education has one 
its tenets that adequate living today 
prepares one for adequate living 
the future—that school today should 
not preparation for adult life but 
simply chance for the unfolding per- 
sonality expand the warmth 
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favorable environment, and that be- 
cause the future unpredictable, 
useless prepare child for adult life 
live today anyway. course, 
differ our interpretations what 
adequate living is, but the most com- 
monly accepted meaning seems 
“happy” and “useful” living. So, ac- 
cording this theory, keep the 
child continuously happy busy 
with his own little affairs will 
the course natural events accumu- 
late enough experiences serve him 
preparation for life. Again 
plead, let take the middle ground. 
child were live each day 
such way that the end the day 
found him advanced over the morning 
skill, knowledge, and ability 
meet the problems his life, then 
would probably reach adulthood 
well prepared live adequately. 
But aimless drifting through the days 
childhood, being each day merely 
pleasantly amused will not accomplish 
it. Spending school days cramming 
the child with facts which might 
useful him only after grown 
ridiculous, too, and perhaps there 
was some tendency that direction 
the older schools. But, after all, the 
fifteen years which child spends 
school the only period his life 
which has the leisure make 
direct preparation for the fifty sixty 
years life after school days are over. 
And cannot depend altogether up- 
chance luck furnish the prin- 
ciples, the skills, the common 
edges which going need. 


Let then, plan for the future 
having some definite requirements for 
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each grade and teach religiously and 
consecutively these common funda- 
mentals, concurrently with the child’s 

happy explorations and acquisitions 
experiences the wide world about 
him. Some schools elsewhere, be- 
lieve, this dividing the day into 
“study” and “activity” periods, usu- 
ally half-day each. However 
done, let hold the pupil strictly 
mastery those general require- 
ments. Surely there are some funda- 
mental conceptions that will help 
people and which are the rightful heri- 
tage every school child. These 
must agree upon and allocate their 
proper place the school set-up. Then 
should not wait for the children 
acquire individually burning desire 
know these things; neither must 
depend entirely upon the teacher’s 
enthusiasm and inspiration awaken 
the children desire know them; 
they must not depend upon desire 
all; they are the “musts” education. 
The more inspiration and enthusiasm 
the teacher can bring her presenta- 
tion this material the better, but 
part planned, systematic study 
—not “growing out the child’s rec- 
ognized needs.” 

Just what these fundamentals are 
this necessarily the place. ability 
read, write, and speak the English 
language well should one them, 
think. And there are, presume, 
certain facts history, social and 
political institutions, science and 
mathematics and the arts that ought 
common property all Americans. 
(It said that every French peasant 
knows the great literature, the great 
art, and the great historical heroes 
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his country. Not even our upper-class 
Americans are educated this degree 
present. 

This acquiring modicum 
common knowledge need not cramp 
the inquiring young mind nor produce 
nation robots. The fields in- 
formation are broad today that 
one can hope exhaust any one 
them. The pupils can gather great 
stores learning school beyond this 
accepted minimum, but let have 
that. 

should make these fundamental, 
definite requirements for each grade 
minimum that amy child with 
over seventy-five could master them 
readily. Then should require that 
pupils master them before passing 
higher grade. Our shielding 
the very weak pupil allowing 
child experience failure helping 
many our strong pupils develop 
lazy, undependable work habits which 
will hinder them all the rest their 
lives. Let make special provision 
for our weak inferior 
capacities—but not let the superior 
ones slip through these standards. 

order own system jus- 
tice along this line must say that 
are furnished the junior high school 
little booklet fundamentals 
grammar which the children are ex- 
pected learn. with the method 
teaching that differ. “Teach 
these things incidentally the need 
arises—often individually” says the 
system, and just because this has 
been said for years that children arrive 
high school with little prepara- 
tion. Things not definitely provided 
for are neglected. Also, “when the 
need arises” often finds one the 
midst activity—a dramatization, 
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hen 
the children want stop for 
drill grammar. They had better 
have facility the use the lan- 
guage apply their creative work 
—facility acquired previous system- 
atic drill periods, seems me. For 
grammar built, like brick house, 
layer layer, and unless the first 
rows have been laid, one cannot start 
the second story. class consist- 
ently say “It me,” cannot ten 
minute drill teach reliable method 
correcting that type error that 
the pupils can recognize and correct 
similar errors later. For this error vio- 
lates the use object and subject pro- 
nouns and demands for its under- 
standing knowledge both pro- 
nouns and subjects and objects, 
which every teacher knows takes days 
drill teach successfully. 

Just our children need some men- 
tal discipline, they need also learn 
discipline themselves. someone 
can tell how train children 
self-controlled citizens will have 
one the greatest problems solved. 
Traffic accidents will lessened, crime 
will decrease, moderation will mark 
our people, and will live together 
brotherly love and consideration. 
present one seems know how 
this. have tried teach children 
handle freedom removing the 
conventional restraints the class- 
room. But this obviously has not pro- 
duced the desired result. Let then 
curb freedom proper extent and 
try something else—or else return 
the old system, which utilized com- 
pulsion but worked better. 

Modern theorists have, seems 
me, overlooked tremendously impor- 
tant thing—habit—of which compul- 
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sion often necessary first step. 
Children formerly learned behave 
being made until orderly 
behavior became habitual. Considerate 
behavior can still taught this way, 
necessary. Children can form habits 
speaking quietly, walking softly, 
remaining quiet proper times 
listen. Modern psychologists tell 
that some compulsion necessary for 
the child’s successful growth and de- 
velopment. first does thing be- 
cause must; later, after many rep- 
ititions, does because has be- 
come “second nature.” told there 
comes third step when the habitual 
way becomes the most pleasurable one. 

necessarily squelch child’s 
every original impulse, repress and 
inhibit him that develops neu- 
roses, just because require him 
form some habits that are for his ul- 
timate good? think there middle 
ground here, too. Many routine, often 
unpleasant duties life need 
early relegated the realm habit, 
and the child must compelled, 
pleasantly possible, but compelled, 
nevertheless, perform the act un- 
til habit established. How many 
children, for instance, would form the 
habit daily brushing the teeth 
some compulsion were not used the 
beginning? may make nice teeth 
ever desirable our teaching, but 
few children have the will-power 
stick the task until the habit firm- 
established. 

School essentially artificial sit- 
uation. can never, long forty 
children constitute class, approxi- 
mate home situation. Therefore spe- 
cial habits school behavior must 
acquired. long forty people are 
present one room there will some 


who will want make noise and some 
who will annoyed and inconven- 
ienced that noise. cannot then 
allow entirely free situation. Let 
divide our time into periods for ac- 
tivities and periods for quiet work, and 
then train our boys and girls habits 
self-control during the quiet pe- 
riods, especially the matter 
speech, placing restrictions upon 
them until they acquire habits 
quietness. 

Progressive Education 
tempted train children for leader- 
ship. Truly our country needs trained 
leaders. But all people cannot lead- 
ers. also need trained followers. 
Our average and below-average chil- 
dren with natural capacity for lead- 
ership need learn follow direc- 
tions explicitly more than they need 
learn lead. They will more than 
likely have follow the directions 
boss during their adult lives, and 
the habit doing what one chooses 
may cause many young people un- 
comfortable period adjustment be- 
fore they learn that employers will 
not stand for that sort thing. 
only platitude that “one must 
good soldier before can good 
general?” 

Another big handicap trying 
carry this type work the lack 
materials and facilities. Seats 
are fastened the floor rows, and 
there are not enough large work tables 
for “activity” work. Even scissors, 
paste, drawing paper, and such sup- 
plies are hard get. Teachers delve 
deep into their own pockets for mate- 
rials for costumes and class projects. 
Sixty-odd classes, even our small 
school, must use the library for almost 
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all their source material, and there 
maddening dearth printed matter 
covering many subjects. Even our 
lovely new set books bought espe- 
cially for our integration classes are 
spoken for advance and carried for 
the period classroom that they 
are frequently not available when 
needed. need many, many more 
books than have, well other 
things “do with,” are carry 
successfully along progressive lines. 

When Institute speaker says 
us, “The child must learn history not 
from books, but through himself re- 
living the experiences through which 
the race has passed reach its present 
stage civilization,” always won- 
der just how children are, four 
months’ time, re-live the experi- 
ences which man has taken four mil- 
lion years accumulate. Obviously 
must choose the most important 
epochs and events that long period, 
and even then necessary, the 
child get any sort complete picture, 
get much vicariously through 
books. But those important events 
should experience realistic fash- 
ion possible. Here the teacher’s 
vivify history let- 
ting the children re-live through 
dramatizing, through seeing various 
including movies, 
through surmounting some the ob- 
stacles earlier man had surmount. 
the class does not spend dispro- 
portionate amount time it, 
the pupils will get better idea 
the stone age they themselves 
have chip flint spear points without 
modern tools; they make pictures 
life among the cave men, and try 
make fire without matches. But whv 
throw away our text-books? (Perhaps 


the system means, “Throw away your 
dependence upon them,” but most 
have taken literally.) Haven’t the 
text-books done for the very thing 
need—selected those important 
epochs and events and arranged them 
logical, chronological order? Until 
our libraries are filled with sufficient 
supply books, should rather teach 
with text-book, merely supplement- 
ing with outside reading and experi- 
encial aids. 

fancy good teachers have always 
used many the methods advocated 
“modern.” They are not just the 
results Integration. 

And let leave some the “ac- 
tivity” work—illustrative models, 
etc., the shops do. Almost all 
our boys are some shop other, 
and the girls have their hand-craft 
work. They spend one-sixth their 
school time there and get plenty 
manual exercise. Oh, ves, know I’ve 
missed the point entirely. The little 
model made class connection with 
the class work illustrates concept, 
and that concept will retained bet- 
ter because was interpreted in- 
something concrete—experienced 
more than one sense. But let 
watch closely that the concent 
illustrated worthy the illustra- 
tion. much the hand work not, 
and done onlv because the child en- 
joys the doing would rather 
carve wagon draw picture than 
read—and the work when finished 
really has little connection his mind 
with anv concept. 

Lastlv, are continue this 
should the teachers, ere 
are all “killed off.” 


This new work requires hours and 
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hours preparation. should have 
fewer teaching-hours and more prepa- 
ration hours good job. All 
could probably handle the work 
better had time prepare ade- 
quately for each our three classes. 
Also, the correction necessary in- 
creased many-fold, for this type 
teaching all must individual. 
Formerly, when the class all did the 
same exercise, many lesson papers 
could exchanged and corrected 
class, the teacher could pay ad- 
vanced student some the work. 
Keeping track the work each stu- 
dent doing—or whether work- 
ing all—is another difficult task 
when one handles between one hun- 
dred 
students classes daily. hear some- 
one who thinks school teachers have 
“snap,” say, “Look their short hours 
—only eight three. Let them 
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some work outside.” But every school 
teacher’s family knows that they put 
endless hours drudgery outside 
school hours and week-ends 
well. would better teachers 
had more time for real living. 

could teach half day for 
semester, say, and school the 
other half—a demonstration school 
conducted our system, showing 
just what wants and how 
it—that would help us. 

But since these things won’t hap- 
pen, and shall probably just 
“muddle through” this ordeal, wish 
might follow Rip Van Winkle’s ex- 
ample and sleep for twenty years— 
when should expect waken and 
find that the pendulum had swung far 
away from our present practices. But 
will have swung then another 
extreme, expect. too much 
hope for middle ground. 


Real freedom comes from the mastery, through knowledge, 
historic conditions and race character which makes possible free 
and intelligent use experience for the purpose progress.— 
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was though lovely song 

Through silent autumn woods had sighed; 

echo breathed 

And died. 


tiny silver bell 

Beside each gold and scarlet leaf 
Rang softly through the hazy air 
harmonies 


Too brief. 
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THE MIDDLE GROUND EDUCATION: 


REJOINDER THE PLEA 


Cox 


MENTAL 

state very evident the ar- 

ticle entitled Plea for the 
Middle Ground Education” not 
uncommon phenomenon among 
teachers who are engaged the ardu- 
ous task changing habits and atti- 
tudes and standards. Nor limited 
teachers. Among prison guards, 
army officers, college administrators, 
church deacons and vestrymen, police- 
men, parents, hospital nurses, and all 
other institutionalists, there are many 
persons whose feeling security and 
certainty are rudely shaken reforms 
radical changes procedure and 
aims, 

Frequently these persons who are 
deeply stirred the strangeness 
what seems them revolution- 
ary changes have been conscientious, 
able, and efficient agents the pass- 
ing order. their cases, their 
very pride the quality their 
workmanship that makes for confu- 
sion and unhappiness when the prac- 
tices that they have held tried 
and true fail work smoothly under 
the new conditions. Transition from 
outmoded routines experimental 
endeavors achieve new objectives 
for them peculiarly trying experi- 
ence. 

The person who satisfies himself 
that the reconsideration aims and 
values requires changed attitudes and 
methodologies, and implies new 


standards for judging fitness and ade- 
quacy persons and practices, 
likely impatient with such con- 
fusion and unhappiness. him the 
institutionalist who seems reluctant 
let vested interest the out- 
worn practices guilty kind 
waywardness, obstinacy, and unwill- 
ingness try. 

Such impatience and judgment are, 
however, unfortunate. some cases 
they doubtless reflect subconscious de- 
sires for personal justification and the 
rationalization their own attitudes 
terms logic and blame. such, 
they are truly the stigmata mal- 
adjustment are the worries and 
complaints those who prefer the 
older establishment goals and regu- 
lations and methods. 

sane and reasonable approach 
the problem the traditional teacher 
progressive school needed. Per- 
sonal and institutional adjustments 
under conditions superimposed 
change are complicated. the hope 
contributing, however little, 
more comprehensive and sounder so- 
ing the invitation the Editor the 
Forum discuss the 
need and the possibility middle 
ground school readjustment. 

Gradualness, Security, and Volun- 
tarism Are Primary Importance. 
The author the “Plea for the 
Middle Ground Education” makes 
strong case for respect for individu- 
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ality the teacher, for patience 
the part the supervisor, and for suf- 
ficient precision direction assure 
reasonable success and security for all 
earnest persons concerned the re- 
form. makes clear that funda- 
mental changes attitudes and prac- 
tices must gradual, and that during 
the transition great diversity means, 
outcomes, and standards are inevitable 
and must not only tolerated but 
also, far possible, approved. 
Experimentation, evaluation, and jus- 
tification curriculum and methods 
must proceed with assurance. Help 
must given before the adventure 
and during it, the supervisor 
pass judgment the work the out- 
come; else, resentment will surely 
response any recognition the 
inevitable shortcomings any venture 
into untried paths. 

The author has generously con- 
ceded that the intention the part 
his supervisors has been harmony 
with the conditions set forth. has 
not been, his case least, suffi- 
ciently effective application an- 
ticipate and offset his feeling inade- 
quacy the changing school. this 
lack instrumentation good inten- 
tions that has driven the author into 
the long rationalization which makes 
most his “Plea.” 

Indeed, probable that “middle 
eround” which might satisfy the ex- 
perienced teacher found the 
leadership and supervisory technics. 
Such “middle ground” not the one 
would assure the reasonable securitv 
which from the retention 
old standards and matter. And 
would encourage voluntarism the 
part the teachers whereby they 


might progressively convert them- 
Teachers’ successful ventures stim- 
ulating and guiding pupils’ enthusi- 
asms and projects are themselves the 
most potent instrumentalities for ac- 
complishing their permanent conver- 
sion progressivism. 


Seven Points Agreement Between 
the Author and the Respondent. 


find myself not unsympathetic 
the spirit protest expressed the 
“Plea.” Throughout the article, there 
evident desire reasonable and 
fair toward the curriculum reforms 
and toward the reformers. Indeed, ac- 
cepting the author’s interpretation 
the situation which finds himself 
and his fellow teachers, ready 
subscribe number his specific 
objections conditions which teach- 
ers feel that they have meet. 

The essential need for gradual- 
ness and individuality attaining 
both revolutionary philosophies and 
securities new habits and attitudes, 
while usually recognized progres- 
estimated. the reformer did not 
have considerable spiritual and intel- 
lectual impatience with the inertia and 
the stupidity conventional educa- 
tional practices and assumptions, 
would scarcely have become “pro- 
gressive.” maintain such necessary 
and desirable spiritual and intellectual 
impatience, and harmonize with 
tolerance and patience needed for 
achieving the reform—this acid 
test for the creative supervisor. The 
degree that such leadership lacking 
—and under even most favorable con- 
ditions inevitably lacking some 
degree—is measured the feeling 
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insecurity the part teachers, par- 
ents, and pupils, such reflected 
the “Plea.” 

Whatever the provisions which 
the reformers think they have made 
for positive teacher-participation 
setting desirable goals, devising 


methods, modifying subject matter, 


and selecting constructing tests for 
measuring pupils’ progress toward 
educational goals agreed upon the 
majority the teachers, both prior 
and concurrent with the progress 
the reform, they are seldom adequate. 
the school situation described the 
“Plea,” there evident desire 
encourage the teachers experiment 
and adapt both themselves and their 
curricula meet the demands the 
official program school education; 
but desire, while important, requires 
the case here considered, such in- 
strumentation has obviously not been 
adequate for the author and for many 
his colleagues. 

Supplementing 
for teacher-codperation initiating 
and carrying through the reforms, 
there are needed explicit directions for 
achieving the more mechanical and 
standardized aspects school proce- 
dures sufficient assure official ap- 
proval for all teachers who make hon- 
est effort comply with these direc- 
tions. Whatever the actual facts the 
school here described, evident that 
the author and some his fellow- 
teachers not now feel such security 
from misjudgments the part 
their superior officers, either direct 
reflection parental other pub- 
lic objections the results attained 
during the initiation the reform. 

certain, course, that 
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standardization procedures mere 
copying approved practices not 
desirable. Nevertheless, the value 
demonstration lessons should ob- 
vious. Such demonstrations should ex- 
emplify approvable adaptations made 
one another teacher and should 
followed frank and objective 
discussions the methods demon- 
strated and the outcomes attained, 
sufficient assure general sympathetic 
understanding their purposes and 
character. Confidence that what Miss 
B., the former social studies teacher 
cited the “Plea,” does accomplish, 
can achieved other teachers 
similar (not identical) ways pro- 
moted actual observation and un- 
derstanding. Intervisitation among 
teachers approvable and evidently 
occurs this school system; but 
also obvious that has been insufficient 
lead least one earnest and intelli- 
gent teacher understand what were 
the goals and what the outcomes 
the lessons observed. 

Socialized and laboratory class- 
procedures can achieved with rea- 
sonable success even under most un- 
toward conditions building and 
equipment. would not main- 
tained, however, any progressive 
supervisor that such procedures may 
not more generally and successfully 
achieved building and equipment 
adaptations have been provided. The 
author complains that and his fel- 
low-teachers are hampered lack 
materials and facilities. the de- 
gree that this grievance not merely 
rationalization account for his lack 
success, must granted that his 
cient reply say that Miss suc- 
ceeds spite the dearth sup- 
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plies. Nor, the other hand, there 
implicit any criticism the supervi- 
sory officers who are obviously obtain- 
ing better conditions rapidly pos- 
sible. There is, nevertheless, justice 
the complaint teachers that “pro- 
gressive education” does sometimes in- 
volve the making bricks without 
straw. 

One complaint the author 
must strike sympathetic response all 
adults who are interested the morals 
and manners youth. The general 
laxness standards characteristic 
general community life and the inclu- 
sion all types children our 
present day schools undoubtedly 
make the problems earnest teachers 
difficult. These facts are inevitable, 
however. They antedate “progressive 
education” and exist quite independ- 
ently it. proper comprehension 
the problem involved and assurance 
that allowances are made for the diffi- 
culties inherent the modern world 
must assured the teacher who 
fears that the judgment the chil- 
dren’s free and easy behaviors his 
supervisory and administrative superi- 
ors may unfair him “dis- 
ciplinarian.” 

The writer the “Plea” gives 
evidences being aware—somewhat 
dimlv and not constantly—of the cen- 
tral difficulty. Teachers have generally 
been selected from the intellectually 
least reformistic pupils high schools 
and colleges. Docility, marks, “good” 
conduct, regularity, “majors” and 
“minors” have been and great 
degree still are the bases for admit- 
tance and promotion through ad- 
vanced institutions, for certification, 
and for employment teachers. In- 
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tegration positive curricular oppor- 
tunities and integration pupils’ per- 
sonalities call for teachers who have 
integrated enthusiasms 
ship and who themselves have reason- 
ably adequate positive personalities. 
School reform requires for its success 
hearts and minds. The paucity such 
persons school faculties the great- 
est obstacle intelligent and socially 
meaningful school reform. 


wenty Unacceptable Assumptions. 


Over against these seven points for 
which some degree acceptance ex- 
ists mind, there must stated 
almost three times many points 
marked disagreement. Lack space 
makes extended comment these ex- 
ceptions impossible. They are there- 
fore set down somewhat arbitrarily 
and with full knowledge the danger 
involved taking words out their 
context. Every effort made, how- 
ever, not violate what seems 
the intention the author, 
though many cases the actual word 
definite form the idea has not 
been stated him. 

Eleven these unacceptable as- 
sumptions seem related un- 
expressed and probably unformulated 
postulate that the institution, the 
school, has something sacred and un- 
challengable its character which 
proper judge all reformist aims 
and processes. The other nine these 
assumptions seem more less 
specific misunderstandings the char- 
acteristics and purposes secondary 
education. 
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Nowhere has the author the 
“Plea” clearly set forth his postulates 
regarding the institutional character 
the school. Throughout his presenta- 
tion, nevertheless, there probably 
unexamined assumption that “the 
school the school,” that subject- 
teaching and insti- 
tution, and that these subjects and les- 
sons are composed facts and skills 
and habits prescribed the institution 
and are accepted binding 
teachers, pupils, and parents. There 
complete absence wholesome skep- 
ticism regarding the social and personal 
values involved the subject- teaching 
and lesson-learning processes. There 
evident awareness that the estab- 
lished school, blandly accepted 
the author, not inevitable, that 
largely the product nineteenth 
century America, residual institution 
developed supplement and cor- 
rect the education furnished home 
and church and many other commu- 
nity agencies, good and bad, and that 
drew heavily European, espe- 
cially Prussian, models—alien 
American democratic aspirations and 

Related this institutional postu- 
late and exemplifying it, find that 
the author thinks teachers spe- 
cialists, masters subjects, 
judged the subject mastery their 
pupils, and, therefore, superimposers 
tasks and compellers 
assumes that child adult 
would work except under compulsion, 
that pupils inevitably hate their tasks, 
that they should 
achievements within given class 
group, and that they retain knowl- 
edges throughout succeeding years 
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they have been properly taught. These 
falacious stereotypes blend into dis- 
tinctly fascist ideology schoo] func- 
tions, which leads the assertions that 
habits are indoctrinated, that 
“self-discipline” can 
posed, and that the necessary accept- 
ance these impossible responsibili- 
ties make the assumption new tasks 
impossible teachers are survive 
the ordeal. 

all this acceptance institu- 
tional rigidity and inevitability excep- 
tion must taken. The school must 
either adapt its purposes and proce- 
dures the requirements changed 
and ever changing world must 
perish. Pain motivation and scarcity 
economy and fascist compulsions be- 
long with puritanism religion and 
morals world that has passed. 
Freedom and pleasure and plenty and 
individual initiative and self-expres- 
sion through and earnest work char- 
acterize the emerging way life. 
Work becomes the privilege those 
who learn that vigorous effort at- 
tain reasonable successes alone assures 
lasting satisfactions. 

Such assertion not yet univer- 
sally accepted. Regressives every- 
where revile typical “soft peda- 
gogy.” will elaborated and de- 
fended further this “Reply.” 
Here stated merely sharpen the 
issue. 

The second sequence unaccept- 
able assumptions, nine number, 
seems based upon inadequate 
false understandings the character- 
istics and purposes progressive edu- 
cation. Four these misunderstand- 
ings involve class procedures: The 
group must fragmented into com- 
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mittees with chairmen; the forty chil- 
dren must agree the same interest 
before the curriculum can modified 
the teacher meet pupils’ in- 
interest pre-existing interests 
determine lessons rather than vice- 
versa); ideas are constructed pu- 
minds prior any expression 
use them; and pupils must relive 
all the specific experiences the 
race they are educated through 
the reconstruction experience. Three 
other misconceptions are 
these four: Time spent making 
Indian costumes largely im- 
mature ideas are “picayune” and often 
beside the point and hence are un- 
worthy class time; and socialized 
methods, recognized great value 
for the social studies, are not suited 
English. 

The last two these unacceptable 
assumptions are biased unfair, 
least inadequate, statements regard- 
ing progressive education: as- 
serted that according this theory, 

keep the child continuously 
happy and busy with his own little 
affairs will the course natural 
events accumulate enough experiences 
serve him preparation for life;” 
and general feeling among 
teachers that the “present acceptance 
Progressive Education very tem- 
porary and that shall soon try- 
ing something else.” 

superficiality the assump- 
tions which these nine statements 
are made must evident every- 
one who all familiar with the 
writings Dewey and Burnham and 
the many other philosophers and psy- 
chologists whose works underlie mod- 
ern educational theory and practice. 
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That many competent progressive 
teachers frequently encourage com- 
mittee procedures some their 
classes; that artist teachers occasion- 
ally respond class purposes (which 
they have themselves generally in- 
cited) that during periods explora- 
tion the minds many youths and 
adults arrive suggestions that are 
inadequate and not yet critically exam- 
ined; and that the conception edu- 
cation the reconstruction experi- 
ence does imply that experiencing 
fundamental education, all are true. 
That all classes must follow commit- 
tee procedures; that class purposing 
must precede class undertakings; that 
the expression immature ideas 
end progressive method; and that 
the reliving pupils the entire 
history man implicit progres- 
sive theory, are, however, utterly ab- 
surd misconceptions. 

Needed: Positive Experimental 
Democratic “Middle Ground”; One 
Attuned the Mental Health Pu- 
pils and Teachers and the 
Civic Purposes American Aspira- 
tions. was indicated the opening 
paragraphs this rejoinder the 
“Plea for the Middle Ground Edu- 
cation” that not unmindful the 
difficulties that face teachers who have 
been selected and trained, and who 
have gained successful and satisfying 
status connection with conventional 
school procedures. All human beings 
fear the unknown; few adults are suf- 
ficiently adventurous welcome even 
minor insecurities. Nevertheless, and 
apparently somewhat inconsistently, 
deny that full and positive life can 
attained without adventure and some 
danger failure. Life is, indeed, stul- 
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tified and empty cling fast the 
habit grooves—it becomes spiritual 
and intellectual equivalent harden- 
ing the arteries fatty degenera- 
tion the heart. 

Peculiarly true this statement 
its application teachers. For 
are dealing with life and growth; 
must therefore engage living and 
with the educational environment 
Hence, challenges and experiments 
and adventures, all which their 
very nature involve frequent partial 
and sometimes gross failures and al- 
most never complete successes, are nec- 
essary for our full and positive lives. 

cannot teach what not 
attempt practice. cannot lead 
where will not try go. can- 
not help youths create their own 
sincere personalities unless our- 
selves are engaged sincere efforts 
create positive personalities. can- 
not promote the mental health chil- 
dren and colleagues ourselves 
are mentally and emotionally defec- 
tive. 

How much security and how 
much divine discontent with institu- 
tional routine and regimentation are 
involved effective and joyous posi- 
tive living for each one us? That 
the question for which teachers 
and supervisors must seek answers. 
Complacency death; too varied and 
intense dissatisfactions with the world 
about are bewildering and ineffec- 
tive. 

The middle ground education 
found each teacher for him- 
self, through codperation with his col- 
leagues, young and old, often under 
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the inspiring leadership under- 
standing supervisors and fellow-teach- 
ers. Such experimentation educa- 
tional adjustment the part 
teachers the very heart pro- 
gressive educational theory and prac- 
tice. 

the degree that the redirection 
school education (generally termed 

“progressive” whatever form 
takes) makes teachers publicly uncom- 
fortable about their lack certainty 
the new procedures, develops their 
hostility toward their administrative- 
supervisory officers and the innova- 
tions that they espouse, drives the 
malcontents band together for mu- 
tual sympathy and defense, thwarts 
their desires express themselves 
their own ways, greatly handicaps 
does not entirely destroy its own 
effectiveness. For the redirection in- 
volves purposeful teaching, which 
mentally sick teachers are helpless 
produce. 

the degree that the redirection 
school education fosters teacher- 
discover and identify challenges and 
goals implicit the redirection, 
thereby tends release the teachers’ 
own creative thinking and planning. 
Curriculum changes 
procedures will, with the supervisor’s 
tactful assistance, follow due course, 
because new curriculum experiences 
are inevitably necessary pupils in- 
dividuals are meet their challenges 
and achieve their goals. rapidly 
teachers come exalt pupils’ growth 
patience, perseverance, tolerance, 
initiative, originality, and leadership 
above their erudition and conventional 
scholastic habits and behaviors, they 
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will progressively evaluate the success 
the pupils and themselves 
terms the goals the redirection, 
first well as, and eventually place 
of, the “mastery” and retention 
conventional fragments which they 
have the past applied the names, 
English, history, mathematics, and the 
rest. 

However bungled the redirection 
education called “progressive” often 
is, the intention back approv- 
able all men good will and dem- 
ocratic faith. Its generally unexpressed 
thesis that the school the agent 
liberal society should help boys and 
girls set dynamic objectives for 
themselves that are reasonable and 
worth-while and should help them 
progressively attain these objec- 
tives. Such conception while gener- 
ally accepted aspiration practice 
violent conflict with the convention- 
practices which teachers and par- 
ents and many pupils have found 
comfort and “virtue.” 

Subject matter great slight po- 
tential value set forth learned for 
extrinsic promotions, 
certificates, proved opiate 
for both spirit and intellect. not 
possible overcome drug-addiction 
academically successful youths and 
adults suddenly and permanently. 
The possibility escape from the un- 
certainties life and adventure into 
and “subject teach- 
ing” makes relapse the victims fre- 
quent and difficult prevent rem- 
edy. 

The middle ground which 
aspire not found compro- 
mise the direction which “pro- 
gressive education” aims. rather 


orientation teachers both groups 
and individuals the importance 
human traits, and the nature 
youths and their guided growth. 
they discover for themselves the con- 
trolling importance pupil traits, 
they will cease orrying overmuch 
about the overwhelming task cor- 
recting papers and assigning marks and 
will expend the released energy 
stimulating youth undertake worth- 
while tasks their own and guid- 
ing them complete them ade- 
quately possible. teachers achieve 
such reorientation, they come un- 
derstand, through its application 
their own experiences and aspirations, 
the meanings progressive education. 
Apart from such experiences and as- 
pirations, the philosophy and practices 
progressive education can scarcely 
comprehended. 

Indeed, the teacher gains confi- 
dence his own philosophy and tech- 
nics soon passes the point where 
supervisor superior officer can help 
him. attains the status where self- 
supervision inherent his attitudes 
and practices. sure, needs the 
continued approval his supervisors 
and his “public”; is, moreover, 
glad explain his methods and dis- 
cuss them and their results with his 
equals. But has become creative 
artist his own right; his one dan- 
ger complacency rationalization 
whereby the progressive methods 
which has found successful may de- 
generate into mere devices. If, how- 
ever, can led accept func- 
tional leadership among his fellow- 
teachers engaging “big brother 
supervision,” will find constant 
challenges purpose, plan, exe- 
cute, and evaluate his own projects 
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order help his fellow-teachers 
understand his aims and methods and 
results, and improve their own 
work, 

The Curriculum Becomes In- 
strument Education Instead 
End Itself. teachers engage 
the delightful though tantalizing and 
adventure helping individ- 
ual pupils discover their own worth- 
while goals and attempt attain 
them, the curriculum itself meta- 
morphosed and diversified such 
extent that its very character and 
meaning are changed. conventional 
practices pupils study Latin learn 
Latin, English learn English, math- 
ematics learn mathematics, and 
on. Under these conditions, what Latin 
tion almost never questioned 
examined. Custom and inertia have 
given each form and status. They 
are defended rationalization and 
mystic faiths. Like the buttons the 
cuffs men’s suits, subjects were put 
into the program for purpose which 
has been almost forgotten. They are 
now mere vestiges and formalities. 
Nevertheless, success them meas- 
ured relatively meaningless infor- 
mations and skills learned; inevitably 
they are soon forgotten since the pu- 
pils have seldom been conscious any 
reason for learning them, except 

“pass the courses.’ 

Progressive educators are seeking 
remedy this situation insisting that 
English must consist 
social studies must include problems 
and projects, science involves being 
scientific, and on. All which are 


Hatfield, Wilbur, Editor, Experience Cur- 
riculum English. Appleton-Century Company, 
1935. 
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true. And the reoriented teacher grasps 
the fact that the mere control 
instrument without reason for and 
practice its application would 
stupid and wasteful. Consequently, 
driven this challenge into 
dynamic, adventurous, experimental 
spirit which leads him look for hu- 
man traits modify desirable ways 
longer teaches English mathematics 
history science merely that pupils 
may know the ephemeral facts and 
processes. knows that even 
subject matter the controls 
will specific and inert and tempo- 
rary. looks beyond the momentary 
command the personal desires and 
ideals and habits the pupils. 
realizes that they find challenges 
self-expression which involve the 
subject matter and attitudes which 
and his curriculum typify, the youths 
whom teaches will build into their 
own personalities some the contents 
his courses; they will then continue 
grow their command subject 
matter long they live. 

this reoriented teacher be- 
comes increasingly clear that the pu- 
curriculum never identical with 
that which the school has embodied 
its syllabi outlines. For the pupil 
learns those reactions which gives 
birth; those reactions involve dis- 
taste for books and “learning” then 
temporary command course- 
contents contributes much his edu- 
cation. Such teacher welcomes, there- 
fore, opportunities help youths 
engage activities and gain experi- 
ences which typify purified and ideal- 
ized and diversified social life. 

the curriculum practices associ- 
ated with the term “progressive edu- 
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cation” finds such opportunities 
generously provided. them 
and his pupils discover situations 
which they themselves share. 
considerable degree they create their 
own curriculum; indeed, each individ- 
ual pupil and the teacher himself are 
engaged modifying their own 
knowledges and attitudes 
tices. The entire project 
through and through with the spirit 
innovation, adventure, trial, modifica- 
tion, and partial success. Such curricu- 
lar activities are themselves the best 
guaranty continued growth toward 
maximum self-realization consonant 
with the welfare society. 


Are Experimentalists Interested 
Standards Scholarly Attain- 
ment? 


may objected the reader 
this point, the author the “Plea” 
does implicitly protest, that even 
though the argument for motivation 
and vitalization the curriculum 
granted, does not justify the neglect 
standards scholarly attainment 
the part pupils. There re- 
ality disagreement between “pro- 
gressives” and “conventionalists” re- 
garding the desirability range and 
exactitude knowledge and skills. 
The differences between them have 
with what standards are justified, 
what ones are attainable, and what 
ways are most effective promoting 
such attainments are justifiable and 
achievable. 

Experimentalists cannot grant the 
unspoken assumption conventional- 
ists that, before the projection the 
pestiferous Progressives into the cur- 
riculum scene, pupils used learn 


their lessons, master their subject mat- 
ter, pass their examinations, main- 
tain high scholarly standards, and 
abide the laws school and so- 
ciety. There too much evidence 
the contrary. Most youths and adults 
have time attained control 
academic subject matter such that, 
without constant review, they could 
maintain it. Until economic and social 
conditions compelled the continuance 
the majority youths throughout 
high school, the academic abstractions 
were utterly rejected most them, 
and the rest were accepted either 
necessary price pay order 
attain diploma escape from 
reality—a means attaining social 
status way teacher-approvals in- 
stead approbation their 
pupils. 

The seldom examined fundamental 
difference between educational experi- 
mentalists and conservatives 
found this point. The latter look 
backward golden age docile 
lesson-learning pupils that never 
fact existed. The former are seeking 
reorientations curriculum practices 
and teacher personalities terms 
reality and potentialities. 

their search for standards 
and means that experimentalists inev- 
itably exemplify the tentativeness and 
variety that characterize the milieu 
all true science. the basis ob- 
served facts, what seem some 
individual group facts, hy- 
potheses are elaborated, refined, and 
tried out. These hypotheses are modi- 
fied partly the light the results 
the experiments and partly the 
light human fraility, fear, and in- 
competence, and social inertia. 
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The resultant practices which the 
name “progressive” methodology and 
curriculum are applied naturally lend 
themselves misunderstanding and 
ridicule the part regressives and 
superficial critics who seek security 
the rationalizations the “tried and 
true.” necessary therefore re- 
turn the basic considerations. What 
standards are justified? What stand- 
ards otherwise justifiable are attain- 
able? What ways seem likely 
most effective promoting such 
standards are justifiable and attain- 
able? 


What Standards Are Justifiable? 


The moment that this question 
raised the disagreement between ex- 
perimentalists 
cracks wide open. For the latter pay 
only lip service social objectives 
individual character traits out- 
comes education, while the former 
see subject masteries mere potenti- 
alities for attaining desirable social and 
individual practices and attitudes. 

The progressive says that better 
home and family life, positive demo- 
cratic civic attitudes and practices, more 
worthy uses leisure time, and more 
adequate economic orientation and 
competence are the social objectives 
that must control the curriculum. 
insists that personal and institutional 
health, both physical and mental, and 
that qualities and powers person- 
are the true fundamentals 
which the objectives education are 
made probable attainment. 

does not deny place for knowl- 


Charles Beard, The Nature the Social 
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edges and skills such qualities and 
powers personality. does de- 
mand that whatever information and 
practices the school seeks superim- 
pose all pupils shall scrutinized 
for social justification. calls 
English teachers inform themselves 
regarding approved English usage and 
the actual literary appreciations cul- 
tured people before they prescribe 
standards for their pupils. asks so- 
cial studies teachers acquaint them- 
selves with current revaluations 
history, economics, government and 
the rest before they venture cock- 
sure regarding demands 
that science teachers exemplify the 
scientific mind characterized tenta- 
tiveness, curiosity, enthusiasm, and ex- 
perimentation rather than mere 
erudition. seeks mathematics teach- 
ers who spend considerable parts 
their out-of-class times solving prob- 
lems involving mathematics, modern 
foreign language teachers who read, 
write, and speak the language during 
out-of-school hours, and Latin teach- 
ers who practice what they teach. 

Academic teachers who personify 
the objectives vitalized curriculum 
are unfortunately few number. 
Many them have born anew 
their acceptance new and justifi- 
able standards. For these new stand- 
ards are not low standards. They are 
fresh, functional, and vital. They are 
human traits—enthusiasms, patience, 
resourcefulness, perseverance, origi- 
nality, courage. 

such they have 
quality, momentum. They involve 
desire, will, reasonable degree suc- 
cess, and reliance one’s own mind. 
Only those standards are justifiable, 
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assert the progressives, that are inte- 
grated into the positive personalities 
youths and adults. Standards be- 
havior, work, and practice that 
they will strive always not only 
maintain but also improve are func- 
tioning standards; all other standards 
are inert and futile. 

What Standards Otherwise Justifi- 
able Are Attainable? Art long and 
time fleeting. Not every youth can 
become accomplished musician, 
linguist, mathematician, wood-carver, 
athlete, civic leader, scientist, litera- 
teur, historian, and economist. may 
find satisfaction and develop enthusi- 
asm for such familiarity with many 
all these areas culture neces- 
sary for appreciation them. ex- 
ceptional cases, may develop 
amateur interest constructive activi- 
ties—intellectual manipulative 
both—in many fields. all cases, 
however, some choices have 
made the bases original aptitude, 
social pressures, and dynamic experi- 
ences. 

Superimposed standards, whatever 
their theoretical justification, are futile 
and unattainable things unless they are 
suffused desire and satisfaction, 
unless social practices require their 
maintenance. there lack de- 
sire and satisfaction practicing and 
improving the quality quantity 
knowledges, skills, and evaluations 
developed class, the standard lost 
almost immediately after school in- 
struction ceases. Unless social practice 
custom demands high quality 
taste efficiency acquaintance, 
youths and adults must give heed 
forms learning which society does 
prize the detriment those that 
society neglects. 
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standard attainable therefore 
that lacks social sanction unless 
individually challenging and satisfy- 
ing. Hence, attainable standards are 
two sorts: those fundamental skills and 
knowledges without which man feels 
uncomfortable, condemned 
peers ignorant inadequate, and 
those individual efficiencies that are 
enlivened personal desires and con- 
fidences, the will improve and 
the expectation success. 

What Ways Seem Likely 
Most Promoting the At- 
tainment Such Standards? The an- 
swer this question brings the 
heart progressive educational meth- 
here that the break with mere 
custom typified the conventional 
school sharpest. 

Conservative academic high school 
teachers have considerable extent 
depended pupils teaching them- 
selves during study periods home 
certain formal assigned lessons. These 
learnings have then been cited back 
the teachers class, have been quizzed 
reviews, and have been tested from 
time time. very many cases, 
“teachers” academic subjects have, 
fact, done little even the 
verbalisms and processes which have 
been learned. 

Under such circumstances the em- 
phasis the erudition the teacher 
has conformed the emphasis 
subject-matter mastery the pupils. 
Assigning tasks, checking the adequacy 
pupils’ preparations means 
recitations, conducting drills and re- 
views keep the learnings above the 
limen recall, giving tests moti- 
vate and measure the retentions 
subject-matter, and making out and 
correcting quarterly semester an- 
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nual examinations covering the work 
longer periods the basis which 

“pass” “fail” pupils—all these 
chores have seemed visionless insti- 
tutionalists demand teachers who 
“know their subjects,” which fre- 
quently meant just the same abstract 
and meaningless card-catalogued ver- 
bal and manipulative skills 
that have characterized conventional 
lesson-learning the pupils. 

With this whole futile process, pro- 
gressive education all its many 
forms breaks most sharply. And its 
break justified three grounds. 
First: The results the older method, 
despite the nostalgic claims regres- 
sives, have always been disappointing. 
Second: Even had they not been 
futile, the results would have had little 
with the education youths’ 
characters—their aspirations, ideals, 
and dynamic habits. Third: The 
American social tradition and practice, 
unlike those pre-War Prussia and 
other continental societies, accentuate 
initiative, originality, self-reliance, and 
diversity individualism within pat- 
tern tolerance and social idealism; 
American schools must therefore en- 
courage learning through discovery, 
adventure, and experiment whereby 
pupils may create their own potent 
knowledges our youths are pre- 
pare themselves “leaven the lump” 
social habit and standards—residues 
from pre-industrial and pre-democrat- 
institutions. 

What Are the Results Conven- 
tional Lesson-learning? The conven- 
tional academic curriculum is, fact, 
abstract, unrelated the daily 
lives youths adults that can 
retained only the few who review 
it. Some review it, order teach 
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it. Occasional persons thrill over math- 
ematical puzzles, quotations from for- 
eign languages, word derivations, 
they take pride their erudition; such 
enthusiast continually recalls and 
thereby reviews paradigms, sentences, 
formulae, dates, persons, and events. 
For the rest the pupils and former 
pupils, all that are left are few scat- 
tering and unorganized scraps in- 
formation that for one reason an- 
other have yet remained above the 
limen recall. Tests the Univer- 
sity Minnesota, 1929, showed 
that after lapse one year only 
per cent the information and skills 
“mastered” the students retained. 

Investigations achievements 
written English (cited Leonard 
his article the May, 1929, Journal 
Educational Research) indicate that 
pupils’ out-of-school English usages 
are not affected high-school instruc- 
tion and that the best seventh-grade 
pupils use quite good English the 
best twelfth-grade pupils! Some years 
ago Brown found that Latin prose 
translation the best pupils made little 
progress from the tenth the 
twelfth grades. Even algebra and 
modern languages, increasing mastery 
the average pupils depends quite 
much the elimination those who 
have not mastered the techniques 
the growth power those who con- 
tinue. 

understand education the 
process which civic, domestic, and 
economic efficiencies, good will, and 
harmless enjoyment leisure are pro- 
moted, there not one whit scien- 
tific validity the contention that 
scholastic achievements are identical 
with education, or, indeed, that they 
correlate positively with it. the 
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1928 Yearbook the National So- 
ciety for the Study Education are 
several studies which show how un- 
founded the assumption that “stand- 
ards” achievement are related 
quality teaching even the sub- 
jects studied. 

Terman summarizing these in- 
vestigations says: 


One these fails find any statistically 
significant difference between the subject- 
matter achievement pupils taught 
“best” teachers and the achievements 
those taught teachers. Another 
fails find significant correlation between 
the achievement the pupils and school ex- 
penditures. Another investigation, rather 
extensive one, fails find more than neg- 
ligible correlation between achievements 
unselected ten-year-olds and the total num- 
ber days these pupils have attended since 
entering This finding confirmed 
another investigator another state. 
Another study indicates that the remedying 
physical defects has little effect 
achievement. Still other investigations, pre- 
viously reported educational publications, 
have shown that achievement affected 
astonishingly small extent size 
class the use widely different meth- 
ods instruction. Thus seems make 
little difference ultimate achievement 
whether pupil taught phonics not; 
whether taught reading the word 
the sentence method, some 
other method; whether taught spell- 
ing separate subject not;or whether 
per cent per cent the total 
school time given arithmetic. The 
evidence that accumulated seems in- 
dicate that the mastery the subject which 
pupil twelve years has attained probably 
depends more upon his mental level than 
upon all these other factors combined, as- 


Journal Educational Research, Editorial, Vol. 
17, No. January, 1928. Public School Publishing 
Co. 
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suming least fair amount educational 
exposure schools the sort commonly 
found typical cities this 


more searching investigations 
confirm this tentative conclusion, what 
does mean? 


Probably have been laying too much 
stress the mastery subject matter 
(continues Terman). Probably moderate 
deviations achievement, either above 
below the “norm,” are educationally less 
significant than have thought. has cer- 
tainly been proved that ability cer- 
tain work, say the ninth grade, the 
freshman year the college, depends less 
upon the subject matter that has been mas- 
tered than does upon general intellectual 


Nevertheless, these outworn, con- 
ventional, scholastic attitudes and pro- 
cedures continue exert powerful, 
even baleful, pressures all non- 
academic education. For the perma- 
nency and resistance inert vested 
interests are difficult overcome. 
“Nothing human origin,” says 
Arthur Morgan, “endures long 
the habits and outlooks 
impression written the mind 
man more enduring than stone.” 
The impression scholastic minds 
that the high schools exist 
peculiar type and standard work 
seems have some such enduring 
qualities. 

However indestructible this inert 
stereotype appears and however 
probable that will persist among in- 
stitutionalists for decades come, 
nevertheless hopelessly outmoded. 
The universality adolescent educa- 
tion response social mandate, 
inevitable and inescapable product 
technological evolution. Not erudi- 
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tion and standard codes belief and 
behavior but personality traits, social 
practices, and civic attitudes become 
the goals and the means the demo- 
cratic way life. The school compro- 
misingly emerges, 
therefore, character-shaping in- 
strument for liberalism 


How Can the School Most Benefi- 
cently Character? 

The behaviors and attitudes 
youths and adults have been major 
concern family, church, and the 
general community, throughout all 
history. this concern, however, the 
divergency approvals among these 
institutions and environments, indeed 
the double and triple standards that 
exist within each one them, make 
individual and group behaviors and 
attitudes varying and somewhat un- 
predictable traits. 

Because such fickleness and insta- 
bility have been abhorrent conserva- 
tive and powerful classes, has been 
one major mission the school 
inculcate certain habits and acceptances 
which the term discipline has be- 
come attached. The maintenance 
discipline has been one major criterion 
which the adequacy teacher 
judged, not only his administra- 
tive-superiors but fellow-teachers, 
parents, and the community gen- 
eral, 

this very area, however, that 
the social lag education has been 
most marked. Despite the intellectual 
acceptance the teachings Socrates 
and Jesus, Rabelais and Rous- 
seau, Jefferson and Lincoln, and 
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Dewey and Burnham, the actual pro- 
cess transferring responsibility for 
behavior from the teacher the pu- 
pils, both individuals and groups, 
has been slow, uneven, and inade- 
quate. The older stereotypes teacher 
dominance through fear through 
personal magnetism through such 
devices movement, busy work, drill, 
and routine, are surrendered reluc- 
tantly, surrendered all. 

the school, nevertheless, the 
general community, courtesy and good 
taste become the only criteria that have 
continuing moral force. Courtesy and 
good taste cannot superimposed; 
they cannot compelled. They must 
satisfy the pupils who are practice 
them. Along with skill and adequacy, 
they must, therefore, “natural” 
components social projects moti- 
vated desires gain the approvals 
cultivated youths and adults who 
are themselves courteous, discriminat- 
ing, and competent. 

mented behavior and superimposed 
discipline self-control consonant 
with initiative, self-reliance, and self- 
respect that the transitionary teacher 
finds the greatest challenge his com- 
placency and confidence. compe- 
tent and successful teacher the 
patriarchal militaristic tradition 
knows that can “keep order” his 
class room. encourager self- 
activity and individual judgment un- 
der the newer dispensation wor- 
ried because children’s bad manners 
are often glaringly evident. 
fearful that suppresses these 
breaches good form the weight 
his own authority, the freedom 
pupils think and challenge and ex- 
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periment and propose alternatives will 
lost. But regrets the lack 
orderliness and the absence that de- 
corum that ideally and theoretically 
exist parliamentary planning 
body. 

small comfort for him real- 
ize that the standard self-control 
that sets for his class immediately 
attainable only among children from 
those relatively few families whose 
home-lives are characterized very 
high degree invariable courtesy and 
good taste. Nor altogether con- 
tent that the decorum his class 
should approximate that earnest and 
excitable bodies adults engaged 
argument and planning even 
group conversation. Quite properly 
desires “idealize and purify” the 
“situations typical social life” that 
his class-group reproduces. 

the objective the teacher the 
self-control his pupils both individ- 
ually and collectively, should not 
discouraged because “heaven not 
reached single bound.” Progress 
from the code present custom and 
immaturity among youths and adults 
the code cultural élite must 
slow and irregular sometimes 
disconcerting. Resourcefulness, pa- 
tience, persistence, and firm belief 
the possibilities education are re- 
quired all. 

The Socialization Discipline 
Itself Most Important Aspect 
Character Education. Socialized disci- 
pline evolves from practice social 
situations. The football player, the 
corridor officer, the violinist the 
orchestra, the demonstrator ex- 
periment, the debater, the artist, the 
member editorial board, and the 


committeeman, provided they are seri- 
ously concerned with the success 
their projects, call for external dis- 
ciplinary control. Not only these 
participants gladly accept the 
tive discipline required for success, but 
also they apply their own approvals 
the earnest efforts their fellows and 
their disapprovals triflers and 
“smart Alecks.” 

During the period transition from 
teacher-imposed regimen socialized 
discipline, the teacher extends mea- 
sured privileges self-control ear- 
nest youths engaged social indi- 
vidualistic projects; from all others, 
withholds all but momentary liber- 
ties. more pupils come engage 
earnestly one another form 
school activities, increases the de- 
gree freedom from regimentation 
little little until self-discipline be- 
comes class standard. When that 
stage reached victory almost as- 

Exceptions and lapses course 
occur. There are many variants. The 
teacher himself not quite the same 
factor from day day, his fatigue 
irritability uncertainty may affect 
his voice, his posture, and his facial 
expression which communicate his 
weakness the pupils; their responses 
may greatly increase his annoyance. 
Many disciplinary situations are thus 
unconsciously initiated even experi- 
enced teachers. 

Individual pupils present occasional 
repeated problems. Temporary 
maladjustments due ill-health, re- 
cent emotional disturbances, new 
admirations may cause even exemplary 
pupils surprise and disappoint the 
teacher. Some youths suffering from 
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feelings inferiority may seek self- 
assertion through obnoxious behaviors. 
These youths demand patience, under- 
standing, affection, sensitiveness and 
intuition, and resourcefulness the 
teacher who initiates activity pro- 
gram. must self-controlled, 
calm, even-voiced, kindly, and firm; 
must sincerely radiate confidence 
that the project going forward 
success. must seek understand 
the recalcitrant youngster; put himself 
his place; enlist his partnership and 
good will through some activity that 
assures the pupil’s recognition and 
self-esteem. 

How rapidly socialized discipline 
will become sufficiently well estab- 
lished that the wise-cracker and the 
disturber will surely meet the disap- 
proval his class-mates depends quite 
much the esprit corps the 
school whole does the per- 
sonality and technics the individual 
teacher. The curriculum and allied 
activities creatively controlled 
school may furnish rich field for ex- 
perience, success, choice, and adjust- 
ment. These school activities may 
reenforced wisely selected com- 
munity undertakings, the participants 
which are characterized generos- 
itv, tolerance, self-restraint, and cour- 
tesy and positive purpose and com- 
petence. connection with such school 
and community undertakings, almost 
all mentally and emotionally normal 
vouths can and will find positive self- 
expression, self-discipline. and demo- 
cratic effectiveness. 

Mind and Character Are Social 


Pedagogic Creed, Reprint- The Progres- 
sive Education Association, 1929. 
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Phenomena; the Education Them 
Must Therefore Socialized. How- 
ever haltingly and superficially have 
been the social-civic and cultural prac- 
tices many schools which the term 

“progressive” has been applied, the in- 
tention and the ideal progressive 
faculties have been shaped this 
orientation. Here lay the primary em- 
phases the philosophy and practices 
their prophet, John Dewey. Forty 
years ago defining education 
wrote: 

believe that—the only true edu- 
cation comes through the stimulation 
the child’s powers the demands 
the social situations which 
finds himself. Through these demands 
unity, emerge from his original 
narrowness action and feeling, and 
conceive himself from the stand- 
point the welfare the group 
which belongs. Through the re- 
sponses which others make his own 
activities comes know what these 
mean social terms. The value which 
they have reflected back into 

Speaking the schools said: 
believe that the school primarily 
social institution. Education being 
social process, the school simply that 
form community life which all 
those agencies are concentrated that 
will most effective bringing the 
child share the inherited resources 
the race, and use his own powers 
for social 

Concerning the subject matter 
education: believe that the social 
life the child the basis concen- 
tration, correlation, all his train- 
ing growth. The social life gives 
the unconscious unity and the back- 
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ground all his efforts and all his 

Concerning the nature method: 
believe that can only secure 
right habits action and thought, 
with reference the good, the true, 
and the beautiful, the emotions will 
for the most part take care them- 

School and Society, Dewey ex- 
plains the applications these beliefs 
school practice. was not unaware 
the dangers sentimentalism and 
superficiality among faddists and neo- 
democratic and social reorientation for 
the school which was revolutionary 
and sound that competent and alert 
teachers have endeavored for over 
three decades bring their own phil- 
osophies and practices into conformity 
with it. 

the better junior high schools 
such broad curricular opportunities 
and community reenforcements have 
become characteristic. the intelli- 
gently conceived and administered 
senior high schools, which have be- 
come more frequent during the past 
two decades, similar adaptations may 
found. Pupils are helped under- 
stand and find their places the 
positive, propulsive, constructive life 
the school. 

Mere school virtues are relegated 
their proper places—they are the 
formal conformances which are neces- 
sary because the school must for the 
time being retain its institutional char- 
acter. The school runs more effectively 
all pupils attend 
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promptly, with lessons prepared, and 
with compliant behaviors. Such school 
virtues are not neglected progres- 
sive high schools, but they are not con- 
fused with the social and individual 
adjustments which each person must 
work out for himself, regardless of, 
but not defiance of, school rules. 

orthy Character Must beWrought 
Each One for phases 
school life, except the academic 
classes, however, self-education en- 
couraged. Increasingly the old rule 
Rabelais, “Do thou becomes 
the enlightened school the chief rule 
conduct for the majority youths. 
For the will achieve objectives— 
worth-while and reasonable objectives 
dynamic, and teacher-guides are 
ready assist with advice when such 
advice desired, youths may safely 
trusted they will. 

thus that they become mature. 
thus that they develop characters. 
For character positive and social and 
active control situations involving 
other people. Each boy and girl must 
come feel his own worth, his own 
importance the social scheme, and 
his own ability gain the appreciation 
those whose good opinion values. 
must succeed frequently; must 
know himself adequate. The rock 
which stable character can built 
the right each one assert, 
Goethe said every normal person 
must, bin ein ich!” 

Character growth; unfin- 
definable terms past, even 
what one will and feel. How one 
has behaved does now behave 
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significant only predisposes one 
meet new situations ways that are 
positively helpful. Moral qualities, 
good and bad, grow use, and they 
expand emotionally satisfying. 

The wise teacher deals with imme- 
diate activities pupils school and 
out. contrives have each child 
develop successful, desirable habits, 
wherefrom comes the expectation 
success—the good will. Security and 
confidence performing the functions 
play and work, home and leisure 
and occupation, are the teacher’s assur- 
ance that individual and community 
life may benefited the school’s 
training. 

The teacher, guide, philosopher, 
and friend, directs his own efforts not 
settling questions advance, but 
stimulating the youth raise and set- 
tle, tentatively any rate, his own 
questions—questions tact and defi- 
ance, stolidity vivacity, chican- 
ery blunt honesty, self-glorifica- 
tion modesty, carrying his own 
load and, perhaps, another’s, 
shirking the effort and demanding the 
rewards, conforming the school’s 
regulations defying dodging 
occupation with which fa- 
miliar waiting called upon. 
Hundreds occasions occur the 
creatively controlled school when such 
choices may made. The teacher who 
can adequately stimulate and advise 
his youthful friends how meet these 

Orlie Clem, “My Best Teacher,” Educational 


Method, Vol. June, 1930. 


John Tildsley, “Better Teaching High 


Schools New York City,” Bulletin High Points, 
Vol. October, 1927. 

Charters and Douglas Waples, Common- 
wealth Teacher-Training Study. University Chi- 
cago Press, 1929. 
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issues and how find answers for 
themselves the successful teacher. 

Always, however, the active agent 
making the selection the youth 
himself. learns face the situa- 
tions life confidently, make the 
choices which and how the light 
all foreseeable consequences. his 
self-selected and self-directed activi- 
ties his lessons are learned. respects 
himself; depends upon himself; 
feels secure himself. 

task, plan, and freedom carry 
out the plan, these are the conditions 
which Burnham sets forth essential 
mental health. And these conditions 
the teacher adviser promotes 
his every relationship his pupils. 
Moreover, the evidence strong 
conclusive that the successful 
teacher not the one who knows the 
subject matter which teaches out- 
standing fashion, nor the one who 
master technics teaching; 
rather the one who has emotional 
warmth, human interests, helpful atti- 
“The first principle educa- 
tion” said Pestalozzi, “is not teaching; 
love.” 

Together pupils and teachers and 
understanding parents can grow joy- 
ously this new venture. But 
so, will necessary sacrifice that 
security which rooted dogmas and 
fixed codes and erudition. The joy 
growth and discovery and adventure 
and the confidence that life holds 
search and risk and temporary fail- 
ures and discouragements must infuse 
all. There are needed new atti- 
tude reconciliation uncertainty, 
dependence our own minds, read- 
iness seek our own answers our 
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own questions, pride our kinetic 
ignorances which alone determine our 
willingness think and experiment, 
and tolerance toward and encour- 
agement the efforts others 
realize their own growing selves and 
emerging personalities. These are the 
characteristics and purposes the new 
education dynamic democracy. 

the reconception the goals 
and the procedures education 
instrument for affecting the qualities 
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and powers personality that the jus- 
tification for “progressive education” 
must found. Unless such reconcep- 
tion honestly accepted misunder- 
standing must result. If, however, 
accepted, then inevitable that tol- 
erance and generosity must character- 
ize the judgments the always par- 
tial and inadequate outcomes brave 
adventures seeking greater mea- 
sure achieve the goals democratic 
living. 


Education does not mean teaching people what they not know. 
means teaching them behave they not behave. not 
teaching the shapes letters and the tricks numbers, and then 
leaving them turn their arithmetic and their literature 
lust. means, the contrary, training them into the perfect 
exercise and kingly continence their bodies and souls. 
painful, continual and difficult work done kindness, 
watching, warning, precept, and praise, but above all— 
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OUR CLOSE RELATIVES -THE ENGLISH 


GERALDINE 


“These English are the most interesting study the world. Just when 
you’d like hang them for their stupidity, you become aware such 
noble stuff them that you thank God that they were your ances- 
tors. admiration for their racial qualities deepens while 
impatience with their ways heightened. could write book wor- 
ship them and another book damning them—both true, both concrete, 


MANY writers the English 
have begun with the effect the 
climate that the English have 
become very sensitive that subject. 
But only natural that strangers 
should notice their weather and re- 
mark upon it, begin the conversation 
nothing else. During the tourist sea- 
son, indeed, English weather not 
bad; and sometimes perfect, the 
eyes American used our sum- 
mer heat and drouth. The long British 
twilight the summer very attrac- 
tive us—a time revel the 
flower-gardens fresh and bright with 
unwilted roses perhaps week old. 
For nature England economical; 
the air—free from flies—preserves not 
only the flowers but the meat hanging 
outside the shops; and nature stimu- 
lates the Englishman exert himself 
outside his garden cricket- 
field, rowing willow-shaded 

river. 

Not much praise can accorded 
the English winter, however, es- 
pecially London. The famous fogs, 
like most else this modern world, 
have weakened; but history survives 
tenaciously Great Britain. Though 
London has still more sunshine than 


Glasgow and Manchester, which bid 


for the title the world’s darkest 
cities, yet generally speaking, Eng- 
land’s best record for sunlight poorer 
than America’s worst. The worst 
month for sunshine Philadelphia 
better than the annual average Eng- 
land’s so-called “Riviera” resorts. And 
New York has had even better rec- 
ord. Even Pittsburgh has more than 
ten times much sunshine London 
the month normally least bright. 

has long been the custom for the 
English insist that they would not 
the great nation they are except 
for their climate. That legend now 
badly discounted modern scientific 
statements concerning the hygienic 
importance sunshine. Yet perhaps 
bad climate might have determined 
the disconsolate Britisher leave 
home build empire sunnier 
lands. And perhaps the changeableness 
British climate somewhat stimu- 
lating, especially when compared 
with the long debilitating hot spells 
the United States, and when finds 
one well provided with rain-proof 
clothes, hot tea and scones, fireplaces 
and friends. 

The moist, cool, cloudy atmosphere 
surely encourages the Englishman 
exercise out-of-doors, and consider 
his physical well-being. may also 
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incline him introspection, tacitur- 
nity, religious thought; and may 
dampen his ardour for art, his sympa- 
thy and his social instincts. But the 
Englishman dislikes have these 
characteristics, some which de- 
nies, ascribed the climate. had 
rather told, his French admirers 
believed the eighteenth century, 
that such manners are the result his 
extreme depth thought, his virile 
strength, and even his 
fashionable word for melancholy then. 
especially irritated when Latin 
contrasts the “extraordinary dullness 
and cerebral aridity the masses” 
the English with “the easy receptivity 
the men the South.” 

The Englishmen are usually proud 
their “muddling through” tech- 
nique, which poor visitors ap- 
pears result certain dullness 
heaviness their habits thought. 
seems that their frequent success 
spite mistakes has persuaded 
them consider the making mis- 
takes factor their success— 
which twist logic again seems cor- 
respond exactly fogginess and low 
visibility atmosphere. But they are 
far from stupid rationalizing their 
traits. They skillfully and plausibly 
justify their “muddling” technique 
saying that the result larger 
view the facts and conditions than 
their more workman-like neighbors 
can see; that the English seeing too 
many sides the question cannot 
expected achieve the arbitrary 
ciency attained inferior grasp 
the subject. short, the whole tex- 
ture life England less logical 
and less consistent than the Con- 
tinent, especially France. 
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Perhaps this native inconsistency 
much blame history for the 
unfortunate label “perfidious Albion.” 
This epithet was probably first used 
the great French preacher Bossuet, 
and repeated dramatically Napo- 
leon when his appeal English chiv- 
alry gained him only exile St. 
Helena. The practice “muddling 
along” results often change ac- 
tion attitude that looks perfidious 
the unfortunate foreigner adversely 
affected it. The facts British his- 
tory interpreted the Continent 
Europe can appear show perfidy 
and hypocrisy; for while Britain has 
embraced the doctrine splendid iso- 
lation and the balance power, she 
has acted seemed best, profitable, 
her any practical situation. 
Scandinavian phrased it, English hy- 
pocrisy “their happy capacity for 
transcending logic.” 

The English worship good form 
can appear hypocritical simple 
Latin American. The modern Eng- 
lish ideal proper conduct such 
peculiar mixture repressing natural 
feelings and sophistication—defined 
the ability take certain things for 
granted—that much explanation has 
been attempted both English and 
outsiders. Doubtless their cult good 
form comes from their ideal aristoc- 
racy and the influence the great 
“schools” like Eton and Oxford. 

“The Fresher’s Don’t” clever 
little booklet which illustrates the way 
which the worship good form 
inculcated the university student. 
This unique publication addressed 
the Freshers Cambridge “in all 
courtesy sympathiser (B. A.).” 
After page dress, lays down the 
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following rule among others for con- 
duct “in 

“Don’t talk shop, try air your 
acquirements. most distressing 
listen Fresher, who has just com- 
menced the study Chemistry, and 
who continually asks his friend: ‘To 
pass the etc., even worse 
endure the conversation batch 
working Freshers, who talk about 
nothing else but the knowledge they 
have gained to-day, and that which 
they hope gain to-morrow.” 

The “hints otherwise and every- 
where” include: “Don’t attend all 
meetings, join all the societies, 
which you may invited. Your future 
desertion will only cause worry and 
annoyance. Neither subscribe every 
Mission Philanthropy brought be- 
fore your notice. There popu- 
larity gain this Don’t 
rowdy drunken man. Row dy- 
ism more badge ill-breeding 
than gentility. Don’t offer 
shake This done only the 
first and the last occasion seeing 
man during the term. Tutors, how- 
ever, are allowed shake 
Don’t ready think man has cut 
you. Cambridge salutations are always 
distant. Don’t, you are teeto- 
taler, wear blue ribbon. obtruded 
Lastly: Don’t let your resi- 
dence Cambridge cause you as- 
sume superiority over others less for- 
tunate. The object University 
career improve the mind study 
and social intercourse, that the for- 
mer School-boy may fitted for 
honorable and useful career, for the 
good his country and the benefit 
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those with whom may come con- 
tact after life.” 

There, illustrated these rules, 
the typical English way first ap- 
pearing snobbishly devoted good 
form, but ending with some good sense 
and nobleness that almost wins over 
their position. The constant ideal 
the gentleman Great Britain ad- 
mirable many respects. precious 
that the English not risk shat- 
tering it. When asked Londoner 
for specific example true Eng- 
lish gentleman, named Sir Philip 
Sidney; when asked for living 
specimen, promptly answered that 
true gentlemen are extinct nowadays. 

demonstrable fact, however, 
that the English gentlemen are less 
corrupt statesmen and lawyers than 
are their relatives overseas; their ideal 
honor does affect their conduct more 
admirably than our ideal efficiency 
affects our American politicians. Self- 
control and honesty—refusal take 
bribes—are characteristics the Eng- 
lish, along with their sense duty and 
sense fair play. may that the 
famous “public-school” exhortation 
“play up, play the game” influences 
the Englishman throughout his life; 
so, his love sports does much 
more than keep him “fit” his cli- 
mate. 

Some the “Rough Islanders” 
admit that the rules good form 
threaten now replace the Ten Com- 
mandments; but there could worse 
substitutions, such “blood and iron,” 

“might makes aspects 
the traditional “good form” are 
admirable. Political leaders show cour- 
tesy, and even generosity, each 
other, and thereby gracefully oil the 
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wheels parliamentary government 
and diminish the friction between the 
prime minister and the opposition. 
sense propriety self-control in- 
fluences the statesmen bend and 
compromise the right time, 
escape fierce unprofitable party-war 
and promote the public welfare. 
That old Irish witticism not just 
nowadays, even the famous Daniel 
O’Connell did say it: “The average 
Englishman has all the qualities 
poker except its occasional warmth.” 

Another explanation English 
idiosyncrasies suggested George 
Gissing: “To show true self, 
must the right mood and the 
right circumstances—which after all 
merely much saying that de- 
cidedly English.” Gissing right, 
then many Americans are de- 
cidedly English too. refers prob- 
ably the stiffness lack ease 
society, which impresses Continental 
other foreign observer. Perhaps 
related what the lively French- 
man Froissart accredited (probably 
incorrectly) with noticing when was 
secretary five years the Queen 
Edward III England: 
amuse themselves sadly, according 
the custom their country.” This de- 
scription has been quoted for perhaps 
five-hundred years; and cleverly 
suggests the solemn air good form 
which shadows even the enjoyments 
the Englishman. 

difficult penetrate the quiet 
manner, the rough shell, even low- 
class English people, and know 
how much emotion being cloaked 
what supposed the proper de- 
meanor. Very late one night was ona 
train that was going from Plymouth 
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Bristol. each station stop, put 
down the glass outside door and 
looked out, enjoy the picturesque 
views quaint Devonshire towns with 
their few night lights. one village 
saw gaunt middle-aged woman 
rushing along the platform trying 
peer into the compartments the 
half-sleeping passengers. she ap- 
proached me, started open 
door for her and tell her she could find 
seat compartment. She said 
“No; I’m looking for sailor. Aren’t 
there any sailors this train?” told 
her had seen some get into the 
farthest compartment coach. She 
hesitated, apparently unfamiliar with 
trains; then she told me: want 
find Garth Goss; he’s son. He’s 
starting tomorrow cold full year’s 
voyage out Bristol.” 

English trains halt long time 
stations. told her would find her 
son. hurried along the corridor 
the compartment with the half-dozen 
sleeping sailor boys sprawled over the 
seats. knocked, and opened their cor- 
ridor door with sufficient noise 
waken one them. grasped 
meaning enough shake companion 
near the window and say: say, Goss, 
your mother’s outside.” stepped over 
dozen feet and opened their door 
call the woman the right compart- 
ment. she came alongside the 
platform, stepped back, but paused 
watch the dramatic scene loving 
mother and long absent son greeting 
each other one precious moment while 
the train paused midnight. 

“Garth, here’s your winter undies. 
You will need them your next voy- 
age. came over here from home, be- 
cause thought you might this 
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train, being transferred from one port 
the other.” She handed him good- 
sized package. “How are you Garth?” 

“Fit enough.” Neither their faces 
nor voices showed any emotion. Both 
looked around rather self-consciously. 
Silence fell. After few long unbroken 
moments, the train began move. 
Garth pulled the door shut and said 
“So expressionless voice. 

slipped quickly back com- 
partment and leaned out door 
time see the gaunt mother alone 
the platform turning back her 
home. She had not seemed hurt her 
son’s lack gratitude; did not seem 
touched the effort she had made 
the middle the night give him the 
precious underwear; neither seemed 
prize those moments together that 
punctuated months years separa- 
tion. Were they insensible, merely 
unable unwilling show sensi- 
bility? 

not sure how much English- 
man really feels; yet have since then 
observed many such scenes, all with 
the same lack emotion just where 
should expect the evidence most 
feeling. Was Maeterlinck right when 
wrote one his plays: “By dint 
hiding from others the self that 
us, may end being unable 
find ourselves?” 

The flippant observer foreigners, 
Karel Capek, wrote apropos Eng- 
lish taciturnity: “The people always 
manage help each other, but they 
never have anything say each 
other, except about the weather. That 
probably why Englishmen have in- 
vented all games, and why they not 
speak during their games.” might 
add, that also probably why English 
family life appears peaceful; they 
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seldom discover their incompatibilities 
temperaments, their clashing 
opinions. 

The English believe, least they 
say, that their taciturnity due shy- 
ness; yet they lose much their shy 
demeanor when they travel abroad. 
may that they fear the criticism 
their countrymen, while they ignore 
mere foreigners. Many explanations 
are possible, some less complimentary 
than others. Perhaps they unconscious- 
find rather burdensome and bor- 
ing live the position they 
would like fill. Unkind observers 
connect English shyness with what 
called snobbery. any rate, the Eng- 
lish not get very well with pe- 
culiar foreign individuals. They tell 
how badly manage our negro 
question the United States; but they 
fail completely, though differ- 
ent direction, neighbors with their 
small number students from India 
living their midst. The English- 
man’s inability comprehend poor 
foreigner illustrated pathetically 
Conrad’s short story “Amy Fos- 
ter.” 

The English have long been very 
great travelers, probably all nations 
the most addicted seeing the world. 
This fact has helped incur the criti- 
cism other peoples. The older Eng- 
lish traveler was pictured Voltaire 
four incisive strokes, which now fit 
many Anglo-Saxons from across the 
Atlantic from across the Channel. 


noted the 


Typical Englishman traveling without 
plan, 

Buying highest prices modern antiques, 

Looking everything with haughty air, 

Contemptuous the Saints 
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Voltaire’s day least, Frenchmen 
traveled with very definite plan 
purpose; they were not misled 
spurious antiques; most them 
were reverent outwardly, and all were 
actively curious rather than haughty. 
Yet the comparison scarcely fair, for 
the eighteenth century only few 
very intelligent Frenchmen traveled 
all, while great numbers all kinds 
Englishmen went over the Conti- 
nent, much the same Americans 
abroad now. 


For all their aristocratic ideals—or 
Englishmen makes the model servant. 
Prosper Merimée, after returning 
home France, longed for the Eng- 
lish servant, who was able under- 
stand him without his needing 
speak. Doubtless the servant class has 
been trained long perfected; 
the ideal definite enough that old 
college whose motto “Manners 
maketh man.” There Winchester 
unique picture dating from the 
sixteenth century. called the trusty 
servant—“servus probatus.” shows 
neatly dressed creature with such 
peculiarities ass’s ears, pig’s nose and 
padlocked mouth, and with his right 
hand open, and his left hand holding 
broom, fire-tongs, and 
shovel (for making fires has long been 
very important Great Britain). The 
symbolism interpreted thus: 


Trusty SERVANT’s portrait would you 
see, 

This well survey. 

The SNOUT not nice diet 
shews; 

The secrets he’ll dis- 
close. 
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Patient the ASS his master’s wrath will 
bear; 

Swiftness errand the Sraccs FEET de- 
clare; 

Loaded his apt labour saith; 

The Vest his OPEN his 
faith. 

Girt with his his SHIELD upon his 
arm, 

Himself and master protect from 
harm. 


Surely other nation has care- 
fully determined the characteristics 
perfect servant! And few nations can 
show cemeteries for dogs! the heart 
London Hyde Park the most 
famous Dogs’ Cemetery, filled with 
headstones touchingly inscribed: “To 
dear little Josie loving gratitude for 
his sweet affection, until meet 
again,” “Jock, true and faithful 
friend, never forgotten.” Such epi- 
taphs, course, are merely amateur 
attempts compared with Byron’s epi- 
taph for his dog Boatswain, com- 
memorated fine tomb the lawn 
Newstead Abbey. Such attention 
dogs’ tombs illustrates the extreme 
sentiment the English feel toward 
dogs especially, among domestic ani- 
mals. Wild animals are very differ- 
ent consideration; and the less said 
about some them, perhaps, the bet- 
ter here. 

The English many directions are 
fuller sentiment than are more talk- 
ative demonstrative people; the 
French often consider their Anglo- 
Saxon neighbors 
mental. may because the English 
have long stifled the natural expres- 
sion their sentiments that these 
tender feelings become still more 
tender and more conspicuous when 
they are discovered. The English atti- 


tude toward flowers almost patheti- 
cally affectionate. have seen car- 
coupler rescue broken, soiled carna- 
tion from the cinder track, and caress- 
ingly place his torn button hole. 
The unnecessary care lavished little 
front-yards surprising enough; but 
the luxurious attendance given dogs 
makes one wish that the starving sick 
children the city slums could enjoy 
English dog’s life even for day! 

The English taste for horticulture 
along with their loving reverence for 
all things old has grown almost 
world’s wonder Hampton Court. 
There grape vine which was 
planted 1768 the great English 
gardener whose striking name was 
Capability Brown. Its main branch 
one hundred fourteen feet long, and 
its girth the ground six feet. This 
“oreat vine” very perfectly trained 
inside glass-house built especially for 
it, and has its own custodian. Being 
the property the Crown, its annual 
crop about five hundred bunches 
the finest Black Hamburgh grapes 
distributed among the 
pitals. Thus English sentiment can em- 
brace anything from old books ruins 
old yew trees grape vines. 

Yet the English have sense 
humor, good substitute for one, 


spite the ancient idea the con- 


trary. How else could Englishman 
have written book entitled Are 
Stupid One Them. 
How else could genius the comic 
spirit like Max Beerbohm have ap- 
peared among them? How else could 
they have had for some years traffic- 
manager the central square the 
village Hawkshead deaf and dumb 
man? remember well his dramatic 
gesticulations and the uncomprehend- 
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ing amazement the motorists who 
were piously searching for Words- 
worth’s boarding-house and grammar 
school there. 

remember too how sedate Lon- 
don newspaper, either the Times 
the punned the expense 
very old English ceremonial. 
January 30, the anniversary the 
execution Charles wreaths are 
placed adherents the Jacobite 
tradition that ill-starred monarch’s 
statue facing down Whitehall towards 
the scene his decapitation. The next 
day the editorial remarked: “Charles 
I’s statue was decorated yesterday 
dense crowd. That is, very few people 
were present, but they were dense.” 

The English even claim the author- 
ship the famous joke concerning the 
gay Londoner who died and passed 
the next world. looked about 
him curiously and remarked one 
the many Parisians near him, “Really 
now, this isn’t very much better 
than dear old smoky London!” The 
Frenchman answered, “But this not 
heaven.” 

Back the seventeenth century the 
English were making grim jokes 
their own expense. Robert Burton de- 
clared his Anatomy Melancholy: 
paradise for women, and 
hell for horses; Italy paradise for 
horses, and hell for However 
true satirical this antithesis was 
1621, the pious Thomas Fuller re- 
as: “England prison for men, 
paradise for women, purgatory for 
servants, hell for horses.” But nowa- 
days the intelligent Londoner insists 
all seriousness that England 
paradise for beasts, purgatory for 
women, and hell for intellectuals— 
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which makes that country more similar 
other northern lands, indeed exactly 
like our United States. 

Most the famous humor concern- 
ing England, however, has been made 
foreigners. British cuisine has long 
been almost fertile topic con- 
versation the weather, and perhaps 
more logically so. Visitors still remark 
that the English appear know only 
three vegetables: cabbage, potatoes, 
and more cabbage. was Neapolitan 
ambassador who after leaving London 
told the French: “In England there 
are sixty different religious sects, but 
only one sauce.” And the Comte 
Lauraguais (1733-1824) his return 
from first visit England said that 
found there ripe fruit except 
baked potatoes, and nothing polished 
except steel. But the times are changed, 
and even the English are changed with 
them! 

Sundays rank next the butt for 
the witticisms visitors. English 
Puritan Sabbath great contrast 
Continental Catholic Sunday. 
not bad London now used 
be; but unless one knows just where 
go, there little entertainment ex- 
cept church services. The provincial 
cities are worse; found Dublin al- 
most insufferably dull Sunday, and 
pitied both the Irish and myself, who 
were allowed look stuffed animals 
but not paintings the Lord’s Day. 

was tempted ascribe the prog- 
ress the Salvation Army Britain 
its virtual monopoly street life 
Sundays, when furnishes well- 
meant sounds break the sepulchral 
silence. The English apologetically ex- 
plain that their Saturday afternoon 
the recreation time corresponding 
the Continental Sunday; but that ex- 
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planation does not improve Sunday for 
ordinary stranger provincial 
city, who does not want walk miles 
out the country amuse himself. 

The besetting sin the English has 
long been considered their pride; yet 
that nation has not exceeded the 
United States that respect any 
means; nor have many other nations 
been wanting pride. very 
cleverly phrased characterization that 
has labeled the nation since 1497. The 
Venetian ambassador Andrea Trevi- 
sano, wrote: “The English are great 
lovers themselves and everything 
belonging them. They think there 
are other men like themselves and 
other world but England; and 
whenever they see handsome for- 
eigner, they say that looks like 
Englishman, and that great pity 
should not Englishman; and 
whenever they partake any delicacy 
with foreigner, they ask him whether 
such thing made his country.” 

Perhaps the foregoing comment 
the national character would have been 
forgotten most English writers 
themselves had not contributed that 
idea. Shakespeare eulogized his own 
nation with out-spoken pride; and 
Milton wrote the greatest praise his 
own people that can well phrased. 
His Areopagitica shouts the ears 
Europe: “Lords and Commons 
England, consider what Nation 
whereof are and whereof are the 
governours; Nation not slow and 
dull, but quick, ingenious, and 
piercing spirit, acute invent, subtle 
and sinewy discourse, not beneath 
the reach any point the highest that 
human capacity can soar to.” 

The very peculiarity British 
patriotism tends make outsider 
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notice their personal pride. English 
patriotism not that democracy 
patrimony and political doctrine like 
the French. The great mass the 
English nation reveal their national 
sense impassioned attachment 
the organs which embody force and re- 
call the glories England—the army, 
the navy, the crown; the men who, 
the past, have brought their coun- 
try unshadowed glory and uncontested 
victory—Shakespeare, Nelson, who 
have known how interpret the in- 
stinctive thrusts British opinion— 
Kipling, Kitchener, perhaps Lloyd 
George. 

intelligent friend the English, 
Jacques Bardoux, said that this 
patriotism, which embodied the 
admiration for precise groups and de- 
termined personalities, has second 
characteristic. knows neither hu- 
manitarian enthusiasms, land 
where intellectual and esthetic pre- 
occupations dominate (France), nor 
the gross materialism and the cutting 
soldiers. partakes, the contrary, 
strength, moral idealism religious 
convictions. English patriotism 
the same time closed against foreign 
admirations and domestic doubts. 
pious faith forbids its faithful ones 
have any sympathy with error, and 
guarantees them against the woes 
scepticism and the annoyances re- 
morse. The word patriotism has, 
Carthage believed its riches, and 
Rome its strength, Great Britain 
believes its moral excellence. Nelson 
knew perfectly the character Eng- 
lish patriotism, when Trafalgar 
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inspired his men 1805 and all suc- 
ceeding generations the appeal 
“England expects every man his 
duty!” 

less important aspect the Eng- 
lishman’s patriotism that never 
expatriates himself. Though will- 
ing the ends the earth and 
settle down there, takes with him 
his tea-pot and his tennis racket, also 
his family and his dress for dinner. 
remains English,—even after death, 
according Rupert Brooke. Naively 
his most famous sonnet “The 
Soldier,” Brooke insists that even his 
dust will richer than human dust 
elsewhere “some corner for- 
eign field,” and that his “pulse the 
eternal mind” will give “back the 
thoughts England given;” short, 
all things English are better than oth- 
ers. Should Brooke too much 
blamed since that time knew only 
Germany, America and the South Seas 
among foreign countries? 

Few English people fail show re- 
spect and reverence, even affection, for 
their royalty. Continental people, who 
enjoy commenting their sovereigns’ 
weaknesses, are much impressed 
English piety that forbids reference 
human foibles their royalty. vil- 
lage life, the squire has held the posi- 
tion ascendency the king na- 
tional life. Graham Wallas analyzed 
that phenomenon among others more 
interesting his “Human Nature 
Politics.” seems most out- 
siders that either snobbery, the lack 
ability find more fascinating ob- 
jects attention, perhaps habit 
tradition, what invests English 
royalty with such great sentimental in- 
terest for most English people. 

few dissenting voices are occasion- 
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heard the hymn praise for 
royalty. Now that the Com- 
munists have newspaper, these voices 
become louder and keener. the 
occasion marriage the royal 
family, communist showed his grim 
British humor thus: 
princess signs for dole. Today, 
Marina, daughter unemployed 
former prince, marries George, 
son the head the most prosperous 
branch the firm Royalty, Un- 
limited—the Buckingham palace 
branch the old German family con- 
cern which supplies Europe with un- 
wanted monarchs. When Marina 
signs the marriage register, she 
fies for the handsome dole £25,000 
year.” 

The Englishman who speaks out his 
opinions not likely act very vio- 
lently. least, the London police 
have successfully kept order this 
assumption many years, when they let 
agitators wax oratorical for hours 
Hyde Park. Furthermore there are 
two sides many questions, even 
British prosperity, realize when 
step into the wrong back street 
see the receivers the dole. English- 
men themselves enjoy the process 
criticizing their nation’s faults; but 
their dissatisfaction not deep enough 
usually make the criticism out- 
siders welcome entertainment. 


very thorough and impassioned 
self-criticism the English nation, 
still partially applicable, that Sid- 
ney Whitman who Conventional 
Cant wrote: “We are still blessed with 
feudal land laws; with leasehold 
system such country Europe 
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would tolerate for day, and with 
cumbersome civil law founded con- 
tradictions and precedents dating from 
the Conquest, which the ridicule 
all civilized countries. Our middle 
classes, lieu honest loyalty, 
worship the aristocracy body and soul, 
without being able assimilate any 
the better qualities which they 
profess bow down senseless and 
slavish adulation 

are blessed with the hideous outcome 
all this hopeless and degraded 
proletariat.” 

Yet tradition strong the 
British Isles that few changes are made 
and those are made slowly. Age 
very weighty argument Britain; 
the phrase “it not done.” Theories, 
however cleverly phrased, are not very 
impressive the English, who prefer 
tangible facts long-established 
practice. Their government may 
labeled traditionalist and pragma- 
tist, not idealist rationalist. They 
desire immediate practical results, and 
they distrust theory abstractions. 
Their superior respect for accomp- 
lished facts strong forces, rather 
considerations 
right, has been illustrated often their 
colonial history and domestic policies. 
Burke said: hate the very sound 
abstractions.” 

The British parliament truly 
great institution, even though has 
been built out compromises and 
practical considerations. really 
England that has given the civilized 
world its political organization and its 
constitutional system. All modern rep- 
resentative parliaments, however in- 
digenous they may appear, are the off- 
spring the British, which was the 
model for the American Congress, the 
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French Assembly, the German Reich- 
stag, the Russian Duma, the Spanish 
Cortes, the Swiss Diet, the Danish 
Rigsdag, the Norwegian Storthing, the 
Bulgarian Sobranje, and such repre- 
sentative assemblies. 

England free country—a state- 
ment which seems more signifi- 
cant each year, democratic institu- 
tions are more discussed and more 
stifled. The obedience Englishmen 
voluntary; their organization 
spontaneous, not forced induced 
external influences. When the 
real bottom things, find that 
England peculiarly free country. 
Its outstanding po- 
litical freedom—was achieved early 
its history and consistently developed 
and cherished. 

The element voluntary obedience 
English freedom may the source 
for the fundamental order that under- 
lies the wide-spread and varied super- 
ficial chaos, which the traveler sees all 
about England. For example, the 
school systems, the administration 
charity, the support the hospitals, 
even the system naming streets, the 
means transportation London— 
all these appear visitor like vast 
labyrinths without any key direc- 
tion. Yet there guiding thread; 
and seems the plentiful com- 
mon sense the average Englishman. 
This rare gift so-called common 
sense achieves rare political and 
moral order, which comprises respect 
for the law, respect for all those who 
represent authority, and determination 
secure the liberty the individual. 
Other bases for this fine order might 
hierarchy, and also the practice 
transforming antagonist into 
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privileged colleague, both “very Eng- 
lish” character. 

Thus actuality the Briton suc- 
ceeds spite his lack logic, his 
bungling muddling through meth- 
ods, tendency compromise; 
achieves peaceful stability and 
pleasant order, rare possessions for na- 
tions nowadays! 

individuals, the British not 
show well some the Conti- 
nental peoples such arts music, 
sculpture, painting, even architecture. 
One reason may that England has 
felt Latin civilization for fewer centu- 
ries than have many the nations 
the Continent Europe. For sober 
fact, modern civilization Latin 
Mediterranean civilization; there may 
other “cultures” but there only 
the one type that refined persons to- 
day acknowledge true civilization, 
and this what Greece and Rome 
shared with the northern Europeans. 

Britain received the refining influ- 
ence Mediterranean civilization 
earlier than Germany did, still earlier 
than more eastern and northern sec- 
tions Europe; but, Emile 
Boutmy observed, the Anglo-Saxon 
race was many respects almost adult 
when definitely received its share 
the Graeco-Latin inheritance. Like 
America, but very distinctly less 
degree, Britain had clear its wilder- 
ness and work establish its necessi- 
ties life long after its more southern 
neighbors had inherited their necessi- 
ties and were already cultivating their 
luxuries, like the arts. 

The British, therefore, had later 
start the race for supremacy the 
arts, and have not quite caught with 
all their neighbors, though they have 
done well learning from such the 
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Norman the Gothic architects 
the Ile-de-France, the Italian paint- 
ers. The English are excellent choral 
singers and have done well other 
branches music; though singing 
least, their climate real handi- 
cap. But must very careful 
comparing only few fields achieve- 
ment among nations, lest open 
the charge special pleading; and 
must always remember the vast treas- 
ure artistic English poetry that 
reigns supreme among modern litera- 
tures. 

All all, the individual English- 
man shows not too great brilliance 
when viewed himself; but together 
with his countrymen, has formed 
brilliant nation. England’s influence 
the world extremely great, because 
some the solid qualities the indi- 
vidual Englishman are the essential 
virtues from the point view so- 
ciety. The Englishman looks his 
own life thing for which alone 
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responsible; but does not detach 
from the other lives that surround 
him. understands that must co- 
operate with those lives. feels him- 
self responsible not only himself but 
society; and that why also 
good citizen, and why this good citizen 
has created very great nation. 

Swinburne sang England 
his Ode the Armada: 


Truth thee, and none may win thee 
lie, forsaking the face truth; 

Freedom lives the grace she gives thee, 
born again from thy deathless youth; ... 


England, maiden immortal, laden with 
charge life and with hopes divine, 
Earth shall wither, when eyes turned 
hither behold light her darkness 

shine; 


England, none that born thy son, and 
lives, grace thy glory, free, 

Lives and yearns not heart and burns 
with hope serve worships thee. 


The line lights, too, Charing Cross, 
Pall Mall, and forth, have coruscation, 
Like gold comparison dross, 
with the continent’s illumination. 
But London’s all lit, that Diogenes 
Could recommence hunt his honest man, 
were not from want lamps. 


Byron Don Juan 
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RECENT periodical President 
Hutchins Chicago University 
defined classic book that 
contemporary every age.” This defi- 
nition implies that the ideas contained 
such classic have value for every 
generation, and with this mind 
that the works George Eliot seem 
worth studying today at- 
tempt ascertain the views educa- 
tion some the women novelists 
the nineteenth century. 
While education, “pedagogy,” 
definite subject, was not yet recog- 
nized George Eliot’s day, obvi- 
ous throughout her works that she was 
interested the matter; and she was 


interested largely because its 


moral implications, because her 
character all-important, and because 
education and learning and human de- 
velopment hand hand form 
the moral timbre individual. 
she says one her characters 
The Lifted Veil: “She was without 
that enthusiasm for the great and 
good, which, even the moment 
her strongest dominion over me, 
should have declared the highest 
element character.” 

was only natural that one with 
such deep humanitarian understanding 
George Eliot should have been in- 
terested not only education gen- 
eral but the education women 
particular; she was influenced too 
the age which she lived. Born 
1819 she lived through the greater 
part the Victorian age, age 


struggle and aspiration, which cer- 
tain important problems were emerg- 
ing which were change the face 
the world large extent. Among 
these was the battle for the emancipa- 
tion women, question which was 
obviously very close George Eliot’s 
heart; and that she had spent great 
deal time and thought pondering 
women’s place the scheme things 
and the particular limitations that 
position her contemporary world can 
seen from the faithful character- 
studies women contained most 
her novels. 

Her views education general 
are set forth most fully and clearly 
The Mill the Floss. Remarking 
passing that day “Education 
was almost entirely matter luck— 
usually ill-luck,” she asks, with 
reference the clergyman under 
whose guidance Tom was study, 
“How should Mr. Stelling expected 
know that education was delicate 
and difficult business?” For, spite 
her love for the traditional customs 
the countryside, and for the qualities 
faithfulness and loyalty people, 
George Eliot was many respects 
ahead her generation, and not least 
realizing Child Study definite 
subject. She saw that education hither- 
had been all wrong because had 
tended prescribe content and sub- 
ject-matter without reference the 
differences children’s needs and 
make-up; and that the claim “that the 
classics and geometry constituted that 
culture the mind which prepared 
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for any subsequent crop,” would only 
valid the basis “one regimen 
for all minds” were accepted. she 
says again Tom, who was intended 
his father made into practical 
man affairs, “It doubtless almost 
incredible instructed minds the 
present day that boy twelve, not 
belonging strictly ‘the masses,’ who 
are now understood have the 
monopoly mental darkness, should 
have had distinct idea how there 
came such thing Latin this 
earth: yet was with Tom.” 

Allied the realization the need 
for Child Study was that Interest, 
which was receive much atten- 
tion educational theory later. “For 
getting fine flourishing growth 
stupidity,” says the author the same 
connection before, “there nothing 
like pouring out mind good 
amount subjects which feels 
How arouse that interest 
average minds was left for later 
generations educators discover, 
but George Eliot any rate realized 
the problem, and Middlemarch, 
contrasting the medical man Lydgate 
with his stereotyped contemporaries, 
she describes him “one those 
rarer \ads who early get decided bent 
and make their minds that there 
something particular life which they 
would like for its own sake, and 
not because their fathers did it.” 

George Eliot would have thought 
she could have glanced the curricu- 
lum modern American High 
School, which, far from providing one 
regimen for all minds, can offer courses 
everything from Latin automo- 
bile driving. seems argue keen 
insight her part that she described 
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Lydgate lad the rarer sort be- 
cause knew his own mind early; for 
even the improvements education 
which have been made since her day 
not yet seem have simplified much 
youth’s difficulties the selection 
the right career. Right through George 
Eliot’s work obvious that method 
was more important her than con- 
tent; that any subject could made 
into discipline, and that the net result 
upon character vastly more impor- 
tant than the number facts derived 
from studying: and commenting 
strong convictions, even the 
age fifteen, that his father’s debts 
must paid, she concludes, ironically: 
were subjects, you perceive, 
which Tom was much quicker than 
the niceties classical construction, 
the relations mathematical demon- 
stration.” 

Maggie, the other hand, 
Tom’s knowledge about worms and 
fish and marbles very wonderful 
—much more difficult than remember- 
ing what was books”; for Maggie, 
spite being girl (again are 
conscious George Eliot’s irony), had 
the imagination needed for this par- 
ticular brand study; and “she had 
asked Mr. Sterling many questions 
about the Roman Empire, and whether 
there really ever was man who said, 
Latin, would not buy for 
farthing rotten nut,’ whether 
that had only been turned into Latin, 
that Tom had actually come dim 
understanding the fact that there 
once had been people upon the earth 
who were fortunate know Latin 
without learning through the medi- 
the Eton Grammar.” 

amusing little side-light 
George Eliot’s views sarcasm 


weapon the hands teacher ap- 
pears the same chapter, “when Mr. 
Stelling said, the roast beef was be- 
ing uncovered, ‘Now Tulliver! Which 
would you rather decline, roast beef 
the Latin for the complete 
confusion, naturally, his pupil! 

George Eliot, then, realized that 
itself: that was why Tom’s was fail- 
ure: should the one hand 
discipline, shown the develop- 
ment Maggie’s character through 
the medium such books the 
Christian ear and Thomas Kempis, 
and the other hand must meet the 
needs each particular child order 
both arouse and hold his interest 
worthwhile things throughout his life. 
wish you get,” says Daniel 
Deronda’s uncle discussing his work 
and Daniel himself, probably intended 
the author the manly proto- 
type intellectual and moral excel- 
lence, after year Cambridge 
“felt heightening discontent with the 
wearing futility and enfeebling strain 
demand for excessive retention and 
dexterity without any insight into the 
principles which form the vital con- 
nexions knowledge.” 

The Lifted Veil, the other 
hand, she draws for character 
the sensitive, unpractical order, the de- 
fects whose organization were 
remedied entirely erroneous 
system. was very stupid about ma- 
chines, was greatly occupied 
with them; had memory for 
necessary that should study system- 
atic zodlogy and botany; was hungry 
for human deeds and human emotions, 
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with the mechanical powers, the ele- 
mentary bodies, and the phenomena 
electricity and magnetism. read 
Plutarch’ and Shakespeare, and Don 
Quixote the sly, and supplied my- 
self that way with wandering 
thoughts, while tutor was assuring 
that ‘an improved man, distin- 
guished from ignorant one, was 
man who knew the reason why water 
ran 

dwelling long this aspect 
education and giving many ex- 
amples types who had been handled 
wrongly George Eliot practically 
insisting upon the need for greater 
realism and meaning education. Her 
Mr. Tulliver his clumsy way seems 
demanding something the kind 
education with which she sympa- 
thized. want Tom such sort 
man Riley, you know; can talk 
pretty nigh well was all 
wrote out for him, and knows lot 
words don’t mean much, you 
can’t lay hold law; and good 
solid knowledge business too.” 
the same time she recognized that 
much the education her time was 
class education. Thus she puts into 
the mouth Mr. Deane the follow- 
ing criticisms Tom’s education:— 
had sort learning that’s 
all very well for young fellow like 
our Mr. Stephen Guest, who’ll have 
nothing but sign cheques all his 
life and may well have Latin inside 
his head any other sort stuffing.” 
Obviously George Eliot was rebel 
against many the customs her age. 

The Mill the Floss, while con- 
tains most explicitly her educational 
ideas, not the only one George 
Eliot’s novels where the importance 
right teaching emphasized. Felix 
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Holt shown feel most strongly 
that the training little children 
lies the hope the working man’s 
liberty and happiness; and Adam 
Bede she portrays for Bartle Mas- 
sey, real teacher the new type, 
who wished inspire his pupils 
study for themselves. have no- 
body night school,” says 
his class working-men, “that doesn’t 
strive learn what comes learn, 
hard was striving get out 
dark hole into broad 
not throw away good knowledge 
people who think they can get 
the six penn’orth, and carry away 
with ’em they would ounce 
snuff. never come again, 
you can’t show that you’ve been work- 
ing with your own heads, instead 
thinking you can pay for mine work 
for you.” interesting commentary 
the American practice delivering 
education small packages many 
units, which produce what one lead- 
ing educator has called “the movie 
habit mind!” 

And one final expression the au- 
thor’s views comes again from the lips 
Bartle Massey, who says: “College 
mostly makes people like bladders— 
just good for nothing but t’hold the 
stuff poured into ’em.” Obviously 
George Eliot would have been greatly 
sympathy with the practical trends 
our own day. 


Turning this point the question 
women’s education will inter- 
esting first glance briefly the gen- 
eral type woman with which George 
Eliot dealt. She was obviously true 
daughter her age admiring the 
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noble type, and her heroines have been 
vocation.” any rate she shows 
perfection the difference between her 
heroines, who “saw life steadily and 
saw whole,” and the smaller char- 
acters like Hetty Sorrel and Rosa- 
mond Vincy, whose life consisted 
concentration petty details. For 
noble character real life descend 
“from the serene dignity being 
the assiduous unrest doing” would 
have scandalized George Eliot 
much she intended scandalize 
her readers the mere suggestion 
the case the calm and lovely 
Milly Barton, but she realized that 
throughout the ages even the noblest 
women have been hampered often 
the conventions the particular 
age which they lived; and prove 
this she shows Maggie, hemmed 
domestic unhappiness and 
the narrowness the rural group 
which she belonged; Romola, 
victim political strife medieval 
Florence; Dorothea, who burned 
“express some concrete 
form but who was constantly held 
check the prejudices the 
class into which she was born. “Here 
and there,” says the author, the in- 
troduction Middlemarch, “is born 
Saint Teresa, foundress nothing, 
whose loving heart-beats and sobs af- 
ter unattained goodness tremble 
off and are dispersed 
drances, instead centering some 
long-recognizable deed.” 

But spite her loving and pains- 
taking delineation idealists, that 
George Eliot admired the woman who 
was practical use either the home 
out obvious both her de- 
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scription the Meyrick family 
Daniel Deronda and the characters 
Mrs. Garth and her daughter Mary 
Middlemarch. Greatness soul 
may presuppose many excellent quali- 
ties, but amiability alone recom- 
mendation for mother teacher; 
for, says our author, “Milk and mild- 
ness are not the best things for keep- 
ing, and when they turn only little 
sour, they may disagree with young 
stomachs seriously. have often won- 
dered whether those early Madonnas 
Raphael, with the blond faces and 
somewhat stupid expression, kept their 
placidity undisturbed their 
strong-limbed, strong-willed little 


boys got little too old without 
clothing. think they must have been 
given feeble remonstrance, getting 
more and more peevish became 
more and more ineffectual.” 


Mrs. Garth and Mary, George 


Eliot surely meant typify the wom- 
anly woman whose education has been 
practical purpose and not merely 
culture for culture’s sake. She lived 
world where the question the 
franchise and higher education for 
women were fairly novel ideas, and 
women particular she believed that 
its immediate purpose should in- 
creased all-round efficiency rather 
than narrow specialization one di- 
rection only; and from some her 
letters can see that her great fear 
was that collegiate training for wo- 
men might loosen the bonds home 
ties, the studies thereby becoming 
merely end themselves. 

Mrs. Garth, “being more accurate- 
instructed than most matrons 
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taken pupils peripatetic fashion, 
making them follow her about the 
kitchen with their book and slate. She 
thought good for them see that 
she could make excellent lather 
while she corrected their blunders 
‘without woman 
with her sleeves tucked above her 
elbows might know all about the Sub- 
junctive Mood the Torrid Zone— 
that, short, she might possess ‘edu- 
and other good things ending 
‘tion,’ and worthy pronounced 
emphatically, without being useless 
doll.” And Garth 
certain times was always the kitchen 
once there—making her pies the 
well-scoured deal table one side 
that airy room, observing Sally’s 
movements the oven and dough-tub 
through open door, and giving les- 
sons her youngest boy and girl, who 
were standing opposite her the 
table with their books and slates be- 
fore them.” intimate relationship 
between school and home with ven- 
geance! 

George Eliot was fully aware 
“the inconvenient indefiniteness with 
which the Supreme power has fash- 
ioned the natures women”; that 
women are not necessarily domestic 
nature any more than men are; and 
she shows Maggie, with her infinite 
yearning understand the thoughts 
the wise, her mind filled with con- 
tinual stream rhythmic memories, 
sitting with her well-plied needle, 
“making shirts and other complicated 
stitchings, falsely called 
means plain Maggie, since rist- 
band and sleeve and the like had 
capability being sewed wrong 
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side out-wards moments mental 
wandering.” For such women life has 
through the ages presented somewhat 
conflict; and popular opinion 
the matter George Eliot’s time 
pretty well expressed Mr. Tulliver, 
speaking Maggie’s quickness 
books. “It’s bad, it’s woman’s 
business wi’ being clever; 
turn trouble doubt.” 

thus describing the mental con- 
flicts her heroines George Eliot 
proves that she really understands the 
functions played life both he- 
redity and environment; for “there 
creature,” she says toward the end 
Middlemarch, “whose inward being 
strong that not greatly deter- 
mined what lies outside it”; and 
because environment and heredity 
had often failed harmonize 
lives the time George 
Eliot that “here and there cygnet 
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reared uneasily among the ducklings 
the brown pond, and never finds the 
living stream fellowship with its 
own oary-footed kind.” 

Enough has been quoted George 
Eliot’s actual words show her con- 
viction that mentally the capacity 
men and women much the same, and 
that where education has apparently 
failed produce leader may 
because was the wrong kind edu- 
cation, but may also the result 
even noble character “struggling 
amidst the conditions imperfect 
social state”; and, the concluding 
words Middlemarch: “The grow- 
ing good the world partly de- 
pendent unhistoric acts: and that 
things are not ill with you and 
they might have been, half ow- 
ing the number who lived faithfully 
hidden life, and rest unvisited 
tombs.” 


And remember, you were choose something lower, and make 
the rule your life seek your own pleasure and escape from 
what disagreeable, calamity might come just the same; and 
would calamity falling base mind, which the one form 
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COLLEGES NEED NEW DEAL? 


YEAR’s crop college grad- 

uates will likely have more con- 

crete information stored away 
than did the crop 1905. But they 
may not well educated. And they 
certainly will find harder pull 
reach the level worldly accomplish- 
ment than has been expected college 
graduates the turn century. 

The crux the trouble, would 
appear, the phenomenally widen- 
ing amount definite information 
that now has used successful 
business professional mastery the 
world. Applied science and the ex- 
panded inter-social relations mod- 
ern communication, transportation and 
commerce which dominate our world 
demand that the man who today 
makes the mark college men used 
make almost brain truster carving 
his own New Deal. Our present civil- 
ization offering more, demands more. 
The colleges, vaguely sensing this di- 
lemma, alter their curricula give 
different courses different ways, but 
have not yet had the courage de- 
mand more. 

This not the prelude tirade 
against athletics, fraternities and the 
younger generation. Nothing could 
farther from the present thesis for the 
fault, fault and not merely 
oversight, lies the college itself 
and such, and these interesting and 
desirable sideshows have practically 
nothing with the situation which 
has crept over the colleges—a situa- 
tion for which the recent college grad- 
uate undoubtedly pays dearly. 


Numberless thinking people also 
have vaguely sensed that present day 
colleges are failing their proper 
fruit. Each week the public prints con- 
tain serious articles commenting upon 
this predicament, and while dislike 
criticising articulate confreres 
must confess that the impression one 
gains their logic not consoling. 
Colleges may crowded the burst- 
ing point, the younger generation may 
overly spontaneous times, foot- 
ball may draw larger crowds than the 
oral examinations candidate for 
the doctor philosophy degree, the 
president Colgate University may 
not able know all his students 
personally. These statements are un- 
doubtedly true, but singly com- 
bination they merely point arti- 
facts, symptoms rather than the 
underlying pathology. 

Would the college student 
helped further along these condi- 
tions were removed, there were 
handful students who lacked spon- 
taneity the point being hum- 
drums, with interest physical 
activities, and who knew all the com- 
plaints the dean had his wife’s cook- 
ing? weighing any explanation 
bothersome conditions good test 
their logical structure see rem- 
edying these the opposite direction 
would better matters. Obviously 
would not the present connection. 
And extremes have compro- 
mised for best results merely 
temporary palliative which has not yet 
struck the roots the matter. 
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will helped getting our 
bearings asking “Why col- 
lege?” 

develop character young 
manhood and young womanhood, says 
one college catalogue. further 
democracy training enlightened 
citizenry, maintains another. pro- 
vide the world with skilled physi- 
engineers, and other profes- 
sional workers integrity, shout the 
professional schools. maintain 
four-year loaf, sneers the cynic, and 
may bring closer the problem 

The aims are probably not di- 
vergent these statements would in- 
dicate, for all use practically the same 
organization, methods and text books. 
There common thread all these 
aims; that thread that the student 
the knowledge and experienced wis- 
dom the world. this thread 
think many colleges have lost sight 
their efforts convince prospective 
students and donors that Old Siwash 
the school. 

rather radical, but entirely pos- 
sible, change imperative order 
that this basic element all education 
placed its proper perspective. In- 
dividualized instruction, quality point 
systems, and most the tricks the 
so-called experimental colleges are ef- 
forts get more into the head the 
student the conventional four years. 
These have speeded the tempo like 
end-of-semester cramming that, 
general, longer four-year loaf 
—though remains four years. These 
laudable efforts educational inno- 
vators, who have rule gone the 
colleges century ago for their in- 
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novations, skirt the underlying prob- 
lem without putting the appropriate 
nut-cracker its shell. 

The fact remains that the world has 
moved more than the colleges have 
the last three the last ten decades. 
For each hundred items definite 
and essentially useful knowledge 
which existed 1905 there are now 
probably least five times many 
the individual needs make 
the world his oyster. The college grad- 
uate 1905 who had spent four years 
academic halls had assimilated, let 
imagine, fifteen per cent the 
world’s knowledge which was use 
him later adjusting himself 
the world was then known. But 
today’s college student who allowed 
the same four years has opportunity 
gain, not this fifteen per cent adjust- 
ment his universe, but only one 
two per cent adjustment since the 
knowledge the forces the world 
have increased with tremendous rapid- 
ity the intervening years. 

The tradition four years’ college 
work prerequisite for the coveted 
bachelor’s degree not based upon the 
possibility that the graduate 1905 
had been supplied with incentives and 
information adequate for his intelli- 
gent adjustment his future sectors 
the universe was then known. 
The four years tradition goes back 
decades before the turn the century. 
four years exposure was workable 
average 1835 think can safely 
assume that there should have been 
six year tradition 1905, and with 
the present accumulation educa- 
tional building materials eight years 
least would appear the mini- 
mum time necessary become bach- 
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elor arts sciences. Schools 
medicine, law, dentistry and engineer- 
ing have been gradually adding year 
two their requirements. But the 
medical societies have not been content 
with the added time spent college 
and have stipulated year interne- 
ship after graduation before license 
practice awarded. Professional 
schools have had this especially 
since the “character” “citizenship” 
“integrity” their graduates was 
being measured the public mind 
patients who died, bridges that crum- 
pled, and businesses that folded-up. 
The student the arts, classical, 
just plain college has been left 
flounder for himself after graduation 
since has professional societies 
protect his interests and since col- 
leges seem inclined accept the 
four year tradition adequate and 
inviolate. Considering the percentage 
mastery has the world which 
lives, the present college graduate 
graduate ladies finishing sem- 
inary rather than the college graduate 
his grandfather was. This situation 
deplorable since lessens the ratio 
adults adapted knowledge the 
present world, and may degree 
important contributing cause the 
need which has been for 
somewhat drastic overhauling our 
economic and governmental structures 
new deal which found prac- 
tically every country the world. 
Only genius 1935 can gain the 
mastery our 1935 civilization 
four years which can compare all 
favorably with what mastery four 
years gave his grandfather who may 
have been ordinary sort dub. 
Unfortunately, the percentage 
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geniuses the total population 
probably the same now that was 
grandfather’s day. 

Our modern educational efforts 
may abortive make-shifts which 
dodge this underlying issue. prob- 
ably true that they help little as- 
suring that the student will acquire 
wee bit more knowledge world facts 
and scientific accomplishment the 
four years they have him. These really 
amount organized cramming. What 
appears needed not cramming 
but deeper and wider mastery such 
could had only six eight 
year course place the traditional 
four years. Where can get courage 
enough require the doubling time— 
and where can find faculty 
grounded something besides ad- 
vanced theory carry the additional 
courses which would needed make 
the last years profitable clinical years? 

matters stand now, however, 
each succeeding generation college 
graduates more superficially adapted 
advancing world than its prior 
generation. The principal hope for 
colleges lengthen courses which 
they have already intensified. Until 
that done, likely that each dec- 
ade will wonder with increased curi- 
osity “What the matter with col- 
lege graduates lately?” 

Organized industry has wedged into 
the breach save their investments 
rather than maintain civilization. 
Even through the depression years 
many important corporations kept 
alive their own educational depart- 
ments where the college graduate was 
put through further clinical training 
complete his orthodox college course 
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the firm. Part these firm-given 
courses are purely technical and deal 
with electrical engineering petrol- 
eum chemistry, the case may be, but 
considerable portions are devoted 
continuation advanced general col- 
lege subjects. These courses had 
grown leaps and bounds before the 
depression. The solution our prob- 
lems educating enlightened peo- 
ple may paradoxically come from fac- 
tory class rooms for junior executives 
rather than from our cloistered halls 
learning. 

Lord Sydenham sensed this di- 
lemma people surfeited with col- 
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lege graduates with only four year 
course back them when spoke 
rapidly approaching point where 
will impossible find men 
cope with the gigantic modern organi- 
zations that are being brought into ex- 

The principal trouble with college 
graduates thus appears not that 
they are any less serious purpose 
than their fathers and grandfathers, 
but that the colleges have not kept 
abreast the increased scientific and 
cultural control our business life 
and general welfare adding from 
two four years their curriculum. 


The great voice America does not come from the seats learn- 
ing. comes from the hills and woods and farms and factories and 
the mills, rolling and gaining volume until comes from the 
homes common men. these murmurs echo the corridors 
the universities? have not heard them. The universities would 
make men forget their common origins, forget their universal sym- 
pathies, and join class—and class can ever serve America. 
have dedicated every power there bring the colleges 
that have anything with absolutely democratic re- 
juvenation spirit, and shall not satisfied until America shall 
know that the men the colleges are saturated with the same sym- 
that pulses through the whole great body 
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THE SLOW-LEARNING PUPIL 
RALEIGH SCHORLING 
The typical school large city small town hard pressed the 
enormous piling educational laggards. Unless there has been 
special sorting appears that every school, indeed every class, has 
considerable number unadjusted pupils. reported that there are 
60,000 unadjusted pupils the high schools New York City alone. 
Professor Schorling the University Michigan, who has carried 
forward study the slow- learning pupil, reported recently some find- 
ings speech Section the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement Science. this address emphasized the importance 
keeping constantly before teachers and parents the facts concerning the 
dull normal slow-learning pupil far they are established. 


following article presents this section his recent discussion the 


DULL are different from the 
not kind but degree. 
Life offers the opportunity 
learn infinite number things but 
fortunately does not require that 
learn them all. Some these you and 
learn easily, but are dull and 
stupid learning most them. The 
main challenge for the dull, well 
for the gifted student, achieve- 
ment. The fundamental problem 
the slow-learning dull pupil 
find something that appropriate for 
him. Even gifted and scholarly per- 
son when placed novel situation 
as, for example, formal reception, 
may become unadjusted and evince 
reactions that are strikingly similar 

the responses the dull. 

regards sensory and motor ca- 
pacities the dull are not far from nor- 
mal. may note that they are likely 
year two older and therefore 
larger and heavier. There evi- 
dence excessive number physi- 


cal disabilities; even the number 
oral responses may great those 
found normal classes, provided the 
teacher has the human touch and the 
tasks are appropriate. Visitors our 
slow-learning groups used ex- 
periment often are not able deter- 
mine immediately from the physical 
tone response whether they are see- 
ing slow-learning class normal 
group. 

With respect instincts and emo- 
tions, also, the dull vary but little 
from the normal. This fact suggests 
emphasis appreciations rather 
than skills. suggested that the 
emphasis appreciations not only 
because they are the route desirable 
attitudes, but because appreciations are 
probably the easiest for the inferior 
students acquire. There wide- 
spread assumption abroad that the en- 
riched curriculum designed for 
the gifted child and that drill pro- 
gram the practical the salvation 
the dull. may challenge the 
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soundness such program, first, be- 
cause the dull probably have had 
plenty drill the fundamentals 
the traditional curriculum and yet 
have achieved very low mastery; and 
second, because enriched curricu- 
lum with emphasis appreciations 
and attitudes more nearly accord 
with the fact that the dull approach 
more nearly the normal with respect 
instincts and emotions than they 
with respect intellectual traits. 
The mental age the slow-learn- 
ing pupil likely less than his 
own chronological age and the aver- 
age slow group almost certain 
less than that normal group. 
analysis the higher mental pro- 
cesses which really differentiate the 
slow-learning from the normal and 
the bright follows: (1) The lack 
system the minds the dull greatly 
limits the amount transfer train- 
ing. (2) The dull pupil extremely 
weak forming associations between 
words and ideas. (3) The dull pupil 
low imagination, for cannot 
project himself into situation 
which the parts have not all been ex- 
perienced. (4) has inadequate 
memory, though the curve forget- 
ting for the dull normal differs far 
less from the normal for elements for 
which mastery has been driven very 
high than commonly believed 
teachers. (5) has difficulty gen- 
eralizing. Experiences him are 
merely just one thing after another. 
principle concept the dull pupil 
will need more illustrations and 
greater variety them. (6) The 
slow-learning pupil weak evalu- 
ating the product his own efforts 
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and this probably limitation the 
use the project method. (7) The 
slow-learning pupil mentally imma- 
ture. Delay the teaching task 
dull pupil long feasible. With 
dull pupils, never today what you 
can put off until tomorrow. 

Dull pupils have very short span 
attention. course, short for 
all groups; the mental craving for 
variety one the clearly marked 
traits the human mind. The ma- 
terial should organized that each 
step very small. The dull mind can- 
not leap gaps. The pupil must able 
measure his success step step. 
The dull simply cannot stick thing 
very long. 

The slow-learning pupil’s responses 
are less reliable than those the nor- 
mal pupil. have administered tests 
requiring the pupils supply facts 
which they could not possibly have 
had opportunity learn. as- 
tonishing find that class dull- 
normal seventh graders guessed five 
times frequently did the most 
brilliant group seventh grade chil- 
dren. The slow learning pupil has had 
much practice guessing the time 
that reaches high school and 
will therefore more frequently take 
chance pure guessing, whereas the 
bright pupils are extremely cautious. 

The slow-learning student responds 
well responsibility for little extra 
jobs managerial routine type 
that can delegated him. These 
little odd jobs time-consuming 
the teacher are sometimes just the 
things needed interest dull pupils. 
They like extra little things that 
them are important. 


The dull-normal pupil has very 
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low ability reading. not much 
exaggeration say that can’t 


has low reading skill because nar- 
row mental interests. Consequently 
gets little drill and makes but little 


progress reading. must get dull) 


students read something and 
must not too much concerned about 


quality. The problem increase the 


pupil’s vocabulary, taking him 
where and allowing him de- 
velop from that point way that 
normal for him. 

The slow-learning student entering 
the junior high school likely 
year and half two years re- 
tarded regards the skills arith- 
metic computation. This means that 
the data problem situation need 
limited very simple elements. 
For example, cannot assume that 
slow pupils general can apply the 
fundamentals 
and decimals. 

The slow-learning pupil likely 
have fear school subjects. Fear 
learning. futile for teacher 
attempt instruction skills and facts 
until the right attitude fixed. 
find convincing evidence this point 
the experiences educational ad- 
visers CCC camps where the slow- 
learning pupils the high schools are 
accumulating. One the clearly 
marked traits the typical enrollee 
camp his deep antipathy for his 
former school experiences and his re- 
luctance undertake any systematic 
study that suggests high school 
struction. 

There evidence that class 
dull pupils includes excessive num- 
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ber lazy pupils. Indeed, designat- 
ing dull pupil lazy may merely 
mean that the fundamental cause 
poor adjustment has not been iden- 
tified. 

The intentions the slow-learning 
pupil are usually good but vague. 
Probably one trait more charac- 
teristic the dull pupil than the aim- 
lessness his movements attempt- 
ing study. 

The problem the dull normal 
fundamentally one mental health. 
the victim the devastating 
effect the can’t” factor. The 
weaknesses the dull normal are for- 
ever the spotlight and his strong 
points are usually concealed. 

There are many factors besides 
stupidity which may cause child 
classified slow-learning. Any one 
combination several the fol- 
lowing causes may make student 
who has adequate ability appear dull: 
glandular disturbances, interference 
emotional factors, interplay pupil 
attitudes, defective hearing, poor eye- 
sight, malnutrition, eating too much 
certain type food, ill health, 
lack sleep, fatigue, defective back- 
ground, too many new elements, poor 
habits study, inferiority complex, 
and phobia. 


Throughout the nation there con- 
siderable agitation and concern about 
curriculum revision. seems that the 
secure constant air-flow the so- 
cial studies. But are not yet 
production basis making the new 
model curriculum. date, the engi- 
neers curriculum construction have 
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confined their efforts largely plac- 
ing the activity program, engine 
appropriated from the Boy Scouts, 
chassis designed the social stud- 
ies; giving attractive veneer with 
the methodology Kilpatrick, 
body contributed Hearst and the 
radio; and simonizing this fantastic 
assembly with the philosophy John 
Dewey. 

may confidently expect that the 
agitation for curriculum revision the 
secondary school regards the upper 
quarter even the upper third the 
intelligence levels, will not much 
beyond the blueprint stage and will 
amount little more than the collect- 
ing and distributing desirable 
piecemeal innovating practices. The 
curriculum for the bright pupil not 
our acute problem. 

There good reason for believing 
that the fundamental cause wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the curricu- 
lum the high school lies the fact 
that the existing curriculum has not 
been created for, nor adjusted to, the 
lower levels intelligence. had 
taken centuries build curricu- 
lum for the superior pupils, but over- 
night faced the problem design- 
ing curriculum and appropriate 
method for this onrushing crowd 
inferior students. One can into 
practically any high school, small 
large, and find goodly proportion 
the pupils attempting tasks 
which difficulty are four five 
years beyond their mental ages. 

the moment the outlook for 
solution this crucial problem dark. 
One cannot emerge from verbal 
thicket such was found the recent 
meeting the Department Super- 
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intendence St. Louis without noting 
that one searched vain for even 
mention the slow-learning pupil 
amid series about four hundred ad- 
dresses prominent educators. The 
chief diversion our leaders seems 
that creating straw men for the 
purpose destroying them. One the 
that occupied much time 
secondary school men was whether 
not secondary education shall continue 
public expense for all adolescents 
long they wish attend school. 
The fact is, course, that cannot 
get rid our laggards, not even 
graduation. Our weakness school 
people that never see problem 
until about overwhelm us, and 
then talk about long that too 
late anything about it. New 
York Ciy had undertaken systematic 
study for the creation appropri- 
ate curriculum for slow-learning pu- 
pils the secondary schools twenty 
years ago, the future the secondary 
school New York City would far 
brighter than is. 

will take vast sum money 
and many resourceful workers 
the thing that needs done. Our 
teachers, perhaps because they them- 
selves are selected from much higher 
level intelligence, have general 
but little sympathy and understanding 
the slow-learning pupil. Moreover, 
they are usually carrying loads 
heavy that this alone precludes funda- 
mental reorganization. The compe- 
tent professional worker educational 
research has largely evaded the issue, 
perhaps because undertaking 
broad and comprehensive problem 
necessary for him sacrifice the 
precision that loves. The large edu- 
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cational foundations have not yet be- 
come vitally interested this basic 
problem, and recent years research 
funds have been sharply decreased 
the budgets universities and city 
school systems alike. Our various na- 
tional councils for the special school 
subjects have also neglected the prob- 
lem. 

More recently have heard 
great deal about youth investigation 
financed the General Education 
Board. least $800,000 has been 
earmarked for the investigation the 
needs youth. But there sugges- 
tion the early releases the com- 
mittee that there any intention 
developing curriculums for the lost 
battalion unadjusted youth our 
secondary schools—though can think 
nothing that would more meet 
the present needs youth than mak- 
ing sure that their time would 
profitably spent during the six years 
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they are the secondary schools. 
believe that the problem the 
slow-learning pupil the most im- 
portant one now before the American 
school system. must something 
our institutions are intelli- 
gently improved and surely preserved. 
not likely that our institutions and 
our democratic experience will de- 
stroyed outside forces from Ger- 
many, Russia, Italy. Rather, they 
are threatened from within our own 
borders when neglect provide 
appropriate education for the vast 
crowd unadjusted pupils who are 
now passing through our junior and 
senior high schools. One reason why 
this nation becoming politically 
and socially volatile lies doubt 
the fact that vast number young 
people are going through our schools 
without learning their own 
thinking when confronted problems 
involving alternative solutions. 


Persevering mediocrity much more respectable, and unspeak- 
ably more useful, than talented 
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REFLECTIONS 


Moon shines through mist blue Madonna’s veil; 
Flowers scent the moonlight; rabbits dot the glade. 
peaceful scene! pause. Does peace prevail 
Completely mind? peace thus made— 
moonshine slipping through mist glide 
Serenely the waters and the lawns, 
Touching with silvery sheen, love and pride, 
Caressingly the curving necks swans? 
Beyond, hear the rumble the street; 

The rolling the stars makes not sound. 
Reflected sunbeams curl around feet, 
Whilst dew softly gathering the ground. 
Mirror me, moon, true meanings the sun; 


School that swift stillness light-waves run. 
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FROM BARRED WINDOW AUSTERE CATHEDRAL, LOOKING INTO THE 
RAINBOW-COLORED SIERRA Taxco, 
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WHY THE STUDENT 


MARRIES 


Barton Woop 


that young under- 
graduates our colleges are 
assuming the responsibilities 
and restrictions marriage? Why 
that, although jobs have seldom 
been difficult obtain and the fu- 
ture has never seemed uncertain 
the present time, young men and 
women our American colleges and 
universities are marrying even before 
they have prepared for the future? 
And, too, what has become the so- 
called freedom between the sexes 
that obsessed the mind the America 
pre-depression days? 

The answer that today’s youth 
serious. has prematurely aged. 
has heard the great god, Machine, 
clanking out its soul-warping rhythm; 
has seen the hollow-eyed unem- 
ployed stalking silently through the 
streets housed camps; has seen 
industry and thrift swallowed 
the hungry maw the depression; 
and has felt the shadows war and 
national debt stretch themselves 
swift blackness across the future. 

What does the future offer? Young 
men and women have suddenly be- 
come weighted with this question. 
portentous question, one that can 
answered only through grim con- 
flict. Yet, those college age are too 
inexperienced, too easily discouraged, 
carry this fight alone. They need 
support and faith their ability. They 
have suddenly found that the future 
depends them; that they are liv- 
ing now, just much they will 
ten years from now; and they are not 


all sure that youthful zest alone 
can win. 

recall the argument friend 
mine, senior college, who had 
two years study complete be- 
fore receiving his teaching credentials. 
had just been notified job 
clerk grocery store, position 
that paid twenty dollars week. 
was giving school for it. asked 
him 

have two years study before 
me,” replied, “and the end 
that time the chances are still that 
won’t get job. This one will give 
enough live on. Ruth’s swell 
kid, and she’s willing make 
twosome. With her help know 
don’t feel now though were shut 
box.” 

this “box” that aging youth. 
the thought that after going 
through all the hard work four 
more years college they still may 
not even have the good fortune 
make twenty dollars week gro- 
cery clerk! Explanation enough for 
the “blue” music that moans and 
screams the college dances today. 

one the unfortunate whims 
fate that the very machines 
that contribute our unemployment 
should, the same time, condition 
youth into early maturity. Science 
has been directly responsible for the 
realistic attitude this century. has 
stripped away superstition, romanti- 
cism, and all the other illusions the 
gilded age. For this, should 
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thankful; yet, the same science 
that has stripped away our Jehovahs, 
our arts friendship and conversa- 
tion, and the ideals upheld pio- 
neer America. 

Youth felt this. had echoed its 
cynicism and distrust all that might 
fall into the despised category the 
conventional. had weighed all the 
time worn principles the Prophets, 
and found many wanting; had read 
the sex novels and pseudo-psychologi- 
cal monsters the present century, 
and interpreted them seemed fit; 
and after all this so-called getting 
down truths, showed only the 
dazed appearance having returned 
from everywhere 
more befogged than ever. 

Freedom between the sexes with its 
genii, the automobile, the sex novel 
and the drug store, had been trans- 
muted into license. This new freedom 
was something rnodern and smart. 
Man with his chains conservatism 
had labored too long the galley 
convention. Now, with the magic fiat 
science, had conquered the physi- 
cal world and declared the irrefutable 
laws the universe. stood su- 
preme his little hill clay, god 
himself. His own nature was 
supreme. 

was logical argument, time 
when logic was all. who conquered 
the world science would natural- 
better able conquer the 
world human relationships. But 
was logical? 

relations with man, and the 
problems the human mind, are 
older than any record extant. the 
early dawn civilization while the 
anthropoid apes were still walking 
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the earth with their blood cousin, the 
Pithecanthropoi, man was beginning 
feel the influence fellow-man. 
From those early beginnings the 
Pleistocene period the Cainozoic 
age, through that the Heidelberg, 
Piltdown, Neanderthal men, the stone 
and bronze ages, the beginnings 
true civilization Mesopotamia, the 
Egypt the Pharaohs, the Hittite 
Empire, Phoenicia, Israel, Persia, In- 
dia, China, Greece, Rome, and 
through all modern civilization, man 
was learning cope with man. 

Furthermore, much the 
edge then gained has been preserved 
for us. The list authors who have 
treated human relations would fill 
library. Yet America, the twen- 
tieth century, not content with al- 
most unprecedented freedom, would 
“modern” and substitute license 
for freedom. Rome, few years before 
the birth Christ was also “mod- 
ern.” Today move among her 
ruins. 

Men and women college age are 
now longer trying get something 
for nothing. They have had the de- 
pression sober them. Moral loose- 
ness and economic luxury together. 
some respects the lessons shown 
the depression have almost compen- 
sated for its economic losses. pres- 
ent, the intelligent amongst our un- 
dergraduates have come down 
earth. They have found that reason 
and theory themselves not make 
happiness. The great god, Ma- 
chine, with its bloodless efficiency has 
left behind mangled corpses and psy- 
cho-neurotics. Our institutions for the 
insane are overcrowded. The pattern 
life has been cut into series 


wheels and gears, and the old values 


ideals the human being have 


been thrown grist. 

small wonder, then, that those 
who feel this the most acutely—our 
students—should make real attempt 
get back something stable, some- 
thing that will not turn every time 
they lean upon it. They want find 
again their arts friendship and con- 
versation, their ideals, and their Je- 
hovahs. They are weary conquer- 
ing the world. Greater the victory 
conquering themselves. 

They have found the answer this 
marriage. The grey beards the 
country have consequently “viewed 
with alarm” student marriages. Youth 
going sensual they say. Youth has 
succumbed puppy love affair that 
will soon regret; youth sacrificing 
its future while yet too young 
realize what doing; youth sen- 
timental. 

these grey heads could only 
trade places with the young people 
for day! They are sensual 
sentimental. Today they are looking 
for complete friendship that can only 
realized such intimate rela- 
tionship marriage. They want 
escape from too complex environ- 
ment. They want worship their 
Jehovahs peace; and addition 
this they wish break away from the 
strain caused the realism 
this century. 

Students their twenties are not 
concerned with puppy love. The cen- 
soring generation judging its 
own standards and experience. The 
sexual education modern adoles- 
cents cannot compared that 
thirty years more ago. The boy 
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today has had many puppy loves 
that the time reaches his junior 
senior year college has 
pretty fair idea what seeks 
wife, and why. 

for the future, how can young 
people know will any more con- 
ducive marriage than the present? 
After several years preparation 
school will the future offer anything 
them? 

The chances are that schooling will 
help. Yet, nowhere can found that 
golden optimism that used the 
heritage college students. Now 
they are seriously preparing for the 
future; yet, aware the same time 
that all their effort may have few im- 
mediate results. They have found out 
that life begins today, and are meeting 
accordingly. The result under- 
graduate marriage; and one the 
best signs the age has offered. 

But how are young students, who 
have found the perfect mate, going 
manage marriage when already 
their financial burden may heavy 


they can carry? That is, course, 


individual problem; but can 
solved only through sacrifice all 
parties concerned—and worth the 
sacrifice. 

The double standard decreasing 
just surely the self-sufficiency 
women increasing. There 
longer prevalent the idea that the 
woman belongs solely the home; 
although her first duty there. With 
modern conveniences, the woman 
who has children and who may 
living two room apartment, has 
much time her hands; and there 
have been many cases where the young 
wife has been willing work and 
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send her husband through college, 
although may mean partial sac- 
rifice her own education. Yet, has 
been success, and they have been 
happy. 

Then there even the temporary 
solution secret marriage; liv- 
ing for the time with one the par- 
ents; temporarily stopping 
school accept position. All 
these require sacrifice, the part 
both the young man and the young 


woman. 
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Youth has accepted this challenge. 
making sacrifices, and suc- 
ceeding. has determined face 
facts squarely and solve them, and has 
not become lost the mazes false 
theory and realism. has accepted 
marriage, not for sensual selfish 
reasons, but prop better fit 
for facing its all too numerous prob- 
lems. Let not condemn then, but 
rather let give all the praise that 
determination and initiative deserve. 
Youth will need it. 
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EDITORIAL 


REFLECTIONS RETIREMENTS 


Two blocks from our editorial eyrie 
works traffic who enjoys the 
unique privilege being retained 
the force although few years ago 
reached the retirement age. that 
time bowed the ordinance and 
went home fireside perhaps 
adorned with green and red lights. But 
the taste comfort and ease soon be- 
came bitter. missed the honks, the 
rumblings, the beauty Central Park 
West, and, perhaps, the sense his 
own importance guardian the 
road. Within few days made 
known his misery alderman and 
short time was again his post, 
where now serves with accustomed 
precision and courtesy and may con- 
tinue until called perform simi- 
lar duties the banks the Styx. 

was this little incident that 
brought reflections upon retire- 
ments and their significance for Ameri- 
can education. generation profes- 
sors education drawing close, 
and one one men and women whose 
names have long been associated with 
the building new university de- 
partment are passing from the active 
scene into unPlatonic retirement. 
Already several have been deemed too 
old the age sixty-five teach 
engage research under the 
institutions they have profitably 
adorned. And during the next decade 
all them will have departed with 
their sturdy canes upon which they 
may lean they shuffle toward their 
couch clay. doubt the shade 
Plato puzzled they pass. 


Professional retirements assured- 
unravel some administrative 
tangles. Age, encrusted with academic 
arrogance and self-haloed with au- 
thoritarian wisdom, often sneers the 
purile climbers the faculty vine. 
not always true, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes opined, that “to seventy 
years young sometimes far more 
cheerful and hopeful than forty 
years old,” for age all too often brings 
aridity and intolerance. inclines 
backward and its grounds judgment 
are tradition. The years not always 
make sages, Plato believed, but only 
old men. There are happily those for 
whom only necessary grow old 
become charitable and even indul- 
gent,” and together with this observa- 
tion Goethe confessed, see fault 
committed others that have not 
committed myself.” Retirements 
help solve the dangerous problem 
faculty displacements, and many 
administrator breathes with elation 
old academic crustacean ambles off 
the campus. 

But there are heavy losses involved 
leaders educational thought be- 
come silent the halls learning, 
losses not easily replenished from the 
incoming generation. sure, 
individual wholly indispensable. But 
one, our opinion, has replaced 
Palmer, Royce James. There will 
second Thorndike. James Russell 
will remain eminently unique. Harper 
and Eliot left academic heirs. Will 
Stanford have second Cubberley? 
doubt it. Upon whom will fall 
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Dewey’s mantle? Frank McMurry has 
successor. one contemplates the 
significance the personalities and 
contributions the men who estab- 
lished departments schools edu- 
cation the universities since 1900 
only one conclusion seems possible: 
their professorial chairs will occu- 
pied but not filled. 

This judgment does not ignore the 
value the younger men and women 
now middle age. Many them are 
widely and favorably known, but not 
one them can justly called na- 
tional leader this term applied 
the original group pioneering edu- 
cators which have retired are ap- 
proaching retirement. Many the 
contributions the younger educa- 
tors are significant and influential. But 
all the younger generation were 
trained the older retiring groups 
and none them overshadows his 
master! 

Viewed practically the retirement 
the older group educational leaders 
means for the institutions involved the 
loss the attracting power these 
leaders. institution learning 
greater than its faculty. Its fame 
identified with its great teachers and 
scholars. Stanley Hall made Clark 
University eminent; his passing left 
crippled. Has Yale wholly recovered 
from its loss Sumner? Retirements 
have crisic meaning for departments 
education because their claims being 
necessary are being widely challenged 
university presidents and even 
teachers who resent the type profes- 
sional pre- and in-service courses which 
have made possible the rapid growth 
professorships education. Will 
there need many professors 
education the future? Will their 


academic standing sufficiently stra- 
tegic for wide leadership? And what 
destiny awaits those institutions which 
for generation have enjoyed wide- 
spread prestige because the large 
following acquired their now retir- 
ing authorities education? 

Our apparent pessimism, although 
seemingly justified prevailing con- 
ditions, has its silver lining. Official re- 
tirement need not mean cessation 
contributions influence. Sixty-five 
may academically old; actually 
not for those whose matured intelli- 
gence and sharpened intellect empower 
them write and speak continuing 
devotion their life’s cause, and thus 
maintain leadership. The generation 
now its prime and the oncoming 
generation students may achieve far- 
flung influence if, instead merely 
checking results long-time investi- 
gations exclusively exploring 
fields already surveyed, they will turn 
their talents new type contribu- 
tion for which there critical need— 
namely the popularization technical 
discussions and findings the lan- 
guage the ordinary tax-payer. Here 
opportunity for service and fame 
that educators have rarely embraced. 

The technical scholar frowns upon 
popularization beneath his scholastic 
dignity. finds more profitable for 
his ego and academic standing write 
for his colleagues and with eye 
promotion than for mankind 
whole. popularize, believes, 
prostitute scholarship and jeopar- 
dize academic approval. But the 
best sense the term William James 
was popular writer. Bertrand Rus- 
sell still the eminent mathematician 
and philosopher. Santayana becom- 
ing the most widely read living 
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philosophers. Einstein has written 
popular book relativity. Jeans and 
Eddington and Inge have not lost 
professional caste. 

The need the hour and coming 
decades not for less research edu- 
cation but for translation and inter- 
pretation its results the language 
Everyman. informed electorate 
may become generous supporter 
public education. Well written books 
and articles educational theory and 
practice are not easy chores. for 
education what Will Durant, Russell 
and Joad have done for philosophy, 
Clendenning for anatomy and physi- 
ology, Lewis Brown for religion, Van 
Loon and Andrews for geography and 
history, Jeans and Eddington for 
physics, and Darrow for chemistry 
needs done scholarly popu- 
larizer for education. Here in- 
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viting door new leadership, eventual 
expansion departments education, 
and possibly universal understanding 
the need profession public 
education. task for retired pro- 
fessors well for those whose pro- 
fessional future now seems offer not 
retirement but unemployment. Unless 
professors education are willing and 
able attempt create strong pop- 
ular interest the substance their 
craft they have succeeded devel- 
oping now endangered professional 
demand for their learned output their 
hey-day may fade into twilight, not 
into night. save education from the 
iconoclastic and dictatorial politician 
educators must win the tax-paying 
public lucid exposition theory, 
attractively written and widely circu- 
lated. Here inspiring challenge 
all educators. 


writer, have only one desire—to fill you with fire, pour 
into you the distilled essence the Sun itself. want every 
thought, every word, every act mine make you feel that you 
are into your body, into your mind, into your soul, the 
sacred spirit that changes clay into men and men into gods.— 
Tuomas 
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PRAYER FOR THE 
NEW YEAR 


Let work each day; and the darkened hours 
despair overcome me, may not forget the strength that 
comforted the desolation other times. May still 
remember the bright hours that found walking over the 
silent hills childhood, dreaming the margin 
the quiet river, when light glowed within me, and prom- 
ised early God have courage amid the tempests the 
changing years. 

Spare from the bitterness and the sharp passions 
unguarded moments. May not forget that poverty and 
riches are the spirit. Though the world know not, may 
thoughts and actions such shall keep friendly 
with myself. Lift eyes from the earth, and let not for- 
get the uses the stars. Forbid that should judge others, 
lest condemn myself. Let not follow the clamor the 
world, but walk calmly path. Give few friends 
who will love for what am; and keep ever burning be- 
fore vagrant steps the kindly light hope. And though 
age and infirmity overtake me, and come not within sight 
the castle dreams, teach still thankful for 
life, and for time’s olden memories that are good and sweet; 


and may the evening’s twilight find gentle still. 


Max EHRMANN 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ART 


HANDWROUGHT Marion 
Nicholl Rawson. Illustrated the au- 
thor. Dutton and Company. 366 
$5.00. 


growing list books early-day Ameri- 
cana continues add the indebtedness 
Americans today Marion Nicholl Rawson, 
indefatigable delver into the past and charming 
writer. many the minutiae daily living 
and homely laboring our all but obliterated 
ancestors—minutiae that the ponderous profes- 
sional historians compress and dismiss few 
paragraphs—are lovingly and graciously ex- 
panded and treated complete detail these 
books. Lovingly, because Mrs. Rawson has 
genuine appreciation the old customs, the old 
ways life, and the old values that today’s 
machine-made civilization ruthlessly sweeping 
aside and forgetting; and graciously reason 
simple fluent style that gives her writing 
that delightful conversational informality fit- 
ting the subjects she writes upon. Apart from 
the considerable interest the general reader 
these informal but thorough-going studies 
early American life are valuable 
torians, particularly those whose special interests 
lie the social history America; and for the 
teachers social studies they are invaluable for 
stimulating and motivating the interests junior 
and senior high-school boys and girls. Each 
the seven eight books this group profusely 
illustrated, three with camera snapshots and the 
rest Mrs. Rawson’s own pen drawings. 

this most recent book, Handwrought An- 
cestors, the author has gone back our earliest 
beginnings, the time when every article use 
from pins coffins had handwrought, had 
fashioned hand from such raw materials 
were available and according such natu- 
ral conditions obtained different localities. 
But, the title Mrs. Rawson has been 
much concerned here what the work made 
the workman his finished product. “Those 
who labored large small become through 
their labors more worthwhile and handwrought 
than their finest output,” she says, and such 
book can said have theme this it— 
that this which man creates with his own hands 
does something creative the man himself. 
unnecessary add that the author’s regret 
for what the machine age has robbed him 
implicit her theme and all that she 


writes the handwrought age our ancestors. 

The reader led these pleasant pages 
putter about the little tinkerin’ shops, watch 
the old cobbler painstakingly work his 
bench, stand the doorway the smithy and 
marvel the “mighty man” pumps the 
great “leather lungs,” and “hobnob” with old 
Jim Stamford whose slatbacks are eagerly sought 
today because they were made honor” and 
with old Boss Wright, shipbuilder turned cof- 
fin-maker who liked “spread himself with 
boxes native cherry which took polish and 
waxing cheer his heart and artist eye.” All these 
experiences and many more even you happen 
“lady,” which may one advantage 
least living this age since poor petticoated 
females the handwrought era only had access 
alone the dame shops. The tools, equipment 
and processes all these and many more “call- 
ings” are described the book along with some- 
thing their history. The drawings alone— 
many them depicting quaint old houses and 
shops—make this contribution great value 
and interest. 

Few people, probably, and especially those 
hurrying along crowded city streets, stop re- 
flect upon, even notice, the shop signs that 
have ‘persisted since what Mrs. Rawson calls the 
“pre-ABC huge spectacle sign out- 
side the optician’s shop, the wooden shoe swing- 
ing over the door the shoe-shop, the striped 
pole the barber, and few others that have 
miraculously survived the changing years. There 
are many interesting things learned 
from the chapter Shop Signs. Who knows— 
one wants pop the question one the 
popular magazines’ intelligence tests—why the 
alligator was most often the sign used the 
old apothecary shops? Mrs. Rawson informs 
that the English apothecary shops became cen- 
ters for social gatherings much like the bar- 
rooms the old taverns and that became the 
fashion decorate them with startling exhib- 
its were obtainable. The alligator was prize 
contributed the Spanish who had brought 
back the Old World part their loot 
from the New, and its stuffed state became 
the favorite sign the chemists that day. 

this artistic book, with the mark the 
handwrought upon it, important phase early 
American life has been richly recreated which 
should once matter pride and inspiration 
for every American. can never back 
these simple beginnings and know our own 
lives such picturesque and untrammeled 
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alities living, but the spirit that time can 
and should persist any age, and that spirit the 
author has summed this bit homespun 
philosophy: “Work does not merely keep one 
from unhappiness but creates active happiness 
which makes ‘highblest.’ 


BIOGRAPHY 


lustrated. The Macmillan Co. 334 pp. 
$3.50. 

Two institutions owe their fortunes Rob- 
ert Brookings. One these did not found 
but refinanced reorganized, 
namely Washington University St. Louis. The 
other, Brookings Institution Washington, D.C., 
the product his deep concern for better 
administration government and wider, sci- 
entific, impartial distribution information 
about economic facts basis for better un- 
derstanding the nature economic problems. 
this biography shows Brookings was typi- 
cal American the Algeresque mold, born poor 
and dying wealthy. Born 1852 Brookings be- 
longed the generation that laid foundations 
for huge fortunes, and this respect one thinks 
him member the group composed Rus- 
sell Sage, Andrew Carnegie, and John Rock- 
efeller. Like these believed that man’s great- 
est gift his fellowmen opportunity, and all 
four these institutionalizers have provided 
means that spell better health, wider knowledge, 
more education, and freer avenues culture 
for the masses. 

Not formally educated Brookings possessed 
quality that meant far more him than school- 
ing. “He was absorbent prairie-soil after 
drought. Others read books and forgot them 
retained scattered facts impressions. did 
not read many books, but those that did read, 
ate, were, making them part him, 
virtue not exceptional memory but 
faculty acquiring and holding 
scious pockets what needed for his growth.” 
But respected education, evident Wash- 
ington University. His sensitivity toward and 
for culture found one outlet his love music 
and skill violinist. His respect for facts and 
figures and exact information clearly shown 
his founding the unique institution that bears 
his name. never married. came sturdy, 
rugged stock, inherited wealth, but his own 
shrewdness and favored opportunity reached 

The present biography reveals him tri- 
angular figure—merchant, educator, and public 
servant. Written with grace and distinction the 
biography itself high compliment paid this 
self-made man the widely known interpreter 


Theodore Roosevelt. The book contains 
Bibliography, list writings Robert Brook- 
ings, and excellent Index. 


Coolidge. Illustrated, Dutton and 
Co. 178 pp. $2.50. 


Slowly, book book, the American fron- 
tier days are becoming better known through 
accounts the few remaining survivors The 
Wild West. Dane Coolidge writes not imagina- 
tively does Zane Grey but biographically and 
historically. can relied upon not him- 
self pioneer but careful student the 
west that was. graduate Stanford Univer- 
sity and post graduate Harvard, Mr. Cool- 
idge has been field collector for Stanford Uni- 
versity, the British Museum, Biological 
Survey, National Park, the New York 
Zoological Park and the National Museum. 
has made the acquaintance many Indian tribes 
and has visited boom mining towns, mingled with 
Texas Rangers, and trudged over the ground 
Wyoming where many rustler wars were fought. 
conscientious chronicler and knows the 
west first hand. the present book writes 
the prospectors—those hardy and lonely men 
who discovered the sources from which others 
would grow fabulously rich. The book full 
drama, daring exploits, tragedy, humor. Such 
men Charles Bennett, Henry Smith (Smitty), 
Oscar Denton, John Lemoigne, Shorty Harris and 
the ever-mysterious Walter Scott (Scotty), belong 
Death Valley, and only those who have trav- 
eled that region can visualize the meaning 
prospector’s life that grim section the 
United States. Today being reclaimed and 
made fit for vacationists but Mr. Coolidge paints 
the background with historic figures, knights 
the frontier, whose adventures belong the 
romantic story the west. The book told 
tersely with strength style befitting story 
prospectors who lived dangerously and real- 


Edwina Wilson. Illustrated. 
Dutton and 117 pp. $1.50. 


Brief this book is, mere taste what 
the public craves, authentic sketch the 
most famous woman the world today, and des- 
tined many pages interpretation future 
historians. The time not ripe for such inter- 
pretation now. Too much has been said about 
Mrs. Simpson against the background King 
Edward’s abdication because his love for her, 
make justly comprehensive study her 
this time. the present book few super- 
ficial facts are recorded one who has known 
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her since childhood. Wallis Warfield was born 
June 19, 1896. She about five feet four inches 
tall. Distinctive for her high cheekbones, her 
brow well molded; her hair rich medium 
shade brown and worn parted the center, 
drawn back soft waves and rolled back 
two coils which cross each other. Usually she 
wears ornaments the hair. Her eyes are blue; 
her skin, creamy pale tan; her teeth beauti- 
fully even and white. She blessed with small 
graceful feet and ankles. Her voice low-pitched, 
distinctive but not noticeably southern. Much 
said about her personality with its charming 
vivacity, wit, and understanding 
ward others. word the simple portrait shows 
woman good birth, fine rearing, magnetic, 
every inch modern, cultivated American 
woman, 

Why among the thousands women Ed- 
ward VIII doubt met Mrs. Simpson should 
have outranked them all winning his love 
and causing his abdication one knows but 
he, and our opinion useless attempt 
discover the secret. the present book Mrs. 
Simpson certainly does not appear extraor- 
dinary. Thousands American women are 
captivating she. More than one European man 
has acclaimed the American woman supreme. 
doubt poised freedom, independence tra- 
dition, exquisite taste dressing, artistry host- 
ess, and variety interests have much 
with this superiority. The charm frankness, 
good sportsmanship, social poise which knows 
when and how much formality may discarded 
the interest good camaraderie, are distinctly 
traits the modern, cultured American society 
woman, She has common sense 
that elusive creature—the human male. One gath- 
ers that all these qualities belong Mrs. 
Simpson. 

The various incidents and personalia the 
present book are not especially interesting. Much 
the material has appeared elsewhere the 
daily news. The book was published before the 
historic climax and therefore some the 
tions the author asked have been answered. Mrs. 
Simpson will not queen England. The 
prospect that she will Duchess Windsor, 
eventually return with His Royal Highness 
England, live the Fort, and amply justify him 
for the choice made between the throne and 
her. But the story believe but its be- 
ginning. our guess that her name War-field 
will become even more symbolical than the 
past. 


Morris Bishop. Illustrated. 
Reynal and Hitchcock. 398 pp. $3.50. 


Among the world’s great minds none more 
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tragic than Pascal. pioneer physics, math- 
ematics and education; prophet and apostle 
religion and philosophy; stylist among the 
most revered France, Pascal’s name linked 
with system thought scientific theory. 
died thirty-nine. was one those unfor- 
tunates whose curiosity was insatiable and whose 
insight could never plumbed. Hence was 
more dilletante than scholar; prodigy inventing 
geometry when child and conic sections the 
age sixteen. But his name will always as- 
sociated with thoroughness understanding. 
brooked superficial learning. education 
was what today termed “progressive.” was 
the Little Schools Port-Royal that prac- 
ticed kindness and incentives emulation and 
taught reading methods approved 
stance today. His dictum: “One must aid the 
students far possible, and render study it- 
self, possible, more agreeable than games and 
diversions” might enscrolled the walls 
modern activity school. Professor Bishop views 
Pascal eminently modernist, wholly out 
place his seventeenth century environment. 
was first many inventions: invented and 
made the first calculating machine; gave Pas- 
cal’s law physics; proved the existence the 
vacuum; and was instrumental establishing the 
science hydrodynamics. evolved the mathe- 
matical theory probability; developed bus 
system; and might properly called the father 
the French literary language. And, said, 
died the age thirty-nine! 

Professor Bishop presents this result six 
years’ intensive study biography rich with in- 
formation; sympathetic and appreciational in- 
terpretation. Not designed for popular reading 
the book doubtless will eventually find its way 
into the libraries all who crave better un- 
derstanding this great genius. The book 
itself literary work art and such does 
honor its subject. For the scholar and inten- 
sive student biography there are many notes 
appended the author. The whole volume marks 
the meticulous care genuine scholar and dis- 
tinguished stylist. 


Tue Lives TALLEYRAND. Crane 


Brinton. Illustrated. Norton. 

316 pp. $3.00. 

Professor Brinton undoubtedly did not intend 
that his biography Talleyrand should com- 
pete with supplement the authoritative and es- 
sentially definitive fourteen volume history 
Lacour-Gayet, attempt what Duff Cooper 
admirably succeeded achieving his popular 
account the French “villain.” The present 
volume has unique purpose—not debunking but 
white-washing. The author likes Talleyrand and 
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probably many readers will agree that now that 
hundred years have passed since his death the 
time ripe see him through the kindly mist 
century that softens harsh details and presents 
friendly haze the broad pattern the man. 

The title the book clever and pat for 
Talleyrand lived for eighty-five years and feline- 
like had least nine And they all might 
due lameness following fall when still 
infant. His slight limp unfitted him for mili- 
tary leadership and Charles Maurice was 
turned toward the church. became Abbe 
Perigord and Bishop Autun. ecclesias- 
tic represented his class the National Assem- 
bly where the fate France was decided the 
revolutionaries. Later was excommunicated 
for his radicalism but again public service lifted 
him into eminence ambassador the French 
Revolution, Prince Beneventum, Minister 
Foreign Affairs under Napoleon, delegate the 
Congress Vienna, and long last Prince 
Talleyrand under the last King France. 
long life crowded indeed with rapidly shuttling 
activities, 

There can doubt that Talleyrand had 
code ethics distinctly and profitably his own. 
was loyal France after his own fashion, 
but Professor Brinton thinks this fashion was not 
only necessary but being necessary became 
right. Thieving and lying and the rest the 
vices that belong villainy may, after all, the 
opposites purely abstract conception vir- 
tue, and, abstract, unhuman and wholly im- 
The meaning and value life 
judged not terms its defections from 
metaphysical good but its approximation 
patriotism and altruism. The core one thing, 
the spots the surface, something else. Life 
judged its core intentions and not 
its spots. view that ethicists will shun but 
the sympathetic biographer (and Professor Brin- 
ton true biographer this respect) will not 
judge his subject externals unless indeed they 
are found penetrate into the very worm-eaten 
core itself. Talleyrand did save France Vienna; 
thought more France than did Na- 
poleon. “He loved France, loved other good 
things life, too sincerely and too well 
sacrifice her metaphysics, any other 
kind self-assertion.” was Machiavellian 
and few diplomats statesmen have been 

And between Plus change and 
meme chose the author views his hero priest, 
revolutionist, Bonapartist, Legitimist and Orlean- 
ist. But however changed remained the 
same—shrewd, courageous, 
morals, casuistic perhaps, patriotic not nation- 
alistic, epicurean, charming, cultured, mentally 


January 


dexterous, politically both wise and foolish but 
according the author heart great sincere 
devotion whatever cause might espouse. 
That changed his political loves frequently 
may have been one manifestation intelligence 
time when change came fast and furious. 
Certainly this deep-seeing and graceful biog- 
raphy Talleyrand more intelligent than vile. 


THE Man Wuo SAN FRANCISCO. 
Julian Dana. The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 397 

Here biography farm boy, who, 
going the city, carved himself niche its 
life. William Chapman Ralston, born near Plym- 
outh, Ohio, was the son ship-builder, 
expert mechanic. After beginning with rou- 
tine job grocery-store, Billy, the age 
sixteen, made his first trip New Orleans 
employee river-steamer. This was the 
beginning career which was culminate 
his building city this time only drab adobe 
western village, sleepily lying the edge the 
Golden Gate. 

His river-boat experience took him New 
Orleans frequently and for seven years was 
schooled the notion progress, swift, sure, 
certain, only one was fearless. New Orleans 
was active and gay. Excellent shops, operas, con- 
certs, masquerades, the banks, above all the great 
hotels, made their impress upon him. The glam- 
our the newly-built St. Charles hotel with 
its imported London chandelier, thirty-six feet 
diameter, “with hundreds and 
thousands cut-glass drops” all made deep 
impression him. was perhaps the inspiration 
for the Palace Hotel San Francisco built 
him cost millions, and with similar fix- 
tures and trappings, collected from all Europe. 

the age twenty-five arrived San- 
Francisco, charge boat which had 
recently bought. Rapidly and staccato suc- 
cession triumphed his multiform endeavors. 
Going New York fell love with 
grand-daughter Cornelius Vanderbilt, Louisa 
Thorne name. Parental objections coupled 
with the opposition Vanderbilt thwarted the 
purpose the young couple marry. trip 
Europe, planned make Louisa forget her 
ardent lover, terminated her death. That Ral- 
ston had sentiment attested the fact that 
long lived gardener placed roses her 
grave daily—his tribute. result the affair, 
feud began which was endure for many 
years, during which Vanderbilt endeavored 
“break” this young upstart, who dared oppose 
him. San Francisco, the “quicksilver” city, was 
having mushroom growth. Theatres, ware- 
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houses, homes were constructed short pe- 
riod three weeks. large wharf was com- 
pleted thirty days. Glittering dancing acad- 
emies, and brilliant “social accomplishments” 
were making life gay and merry. Races, organ- 
grinders, street peddlers, earthquakes, saloons, 
lavish dinners, fireworks, reform lecturers—all 
formed melange nervous activity. Change 
was the trademark the growing city’s life. 

Ralston’s role railroad builder, financeer, 
international banker, and president the Board 
Regents the University California, 
fascinatingly described. His activities social 
leader and sponsor cultural projects made him 
the czar and arbiter the city’s life. His energy 
matched that the tireless and restless city which 
was building. Whether life-and-death 
struggle with Cornelius Vanderbilt for control 
theatre, builder transportation lines, 
president the Bank California, projec- 
tor the Comstock mine, his tireless energy and 
boundless enthusiasm were unabated. some 
was dubbed licentious adventurer, gambler, 
reckless speculator; others knew him open- 
hearted spendthrift, amiable, well-meaning en- 
thusiast who had single dream—that his 
city’s greatness, 

The style vigorous and moving keeping 
with its theme. depicts something the surg- 
ing ebb and flow events and the nervous life 
the man and the city. Many quotations from 
the contemporary press add flavor and concrete- 
ness the story with their vividness detail 
and frankness description. Scintillating nar- 
rative and colorful description add the impres- 
siveness the story and the picturesqueness 
exciting man exciting era; brilliant saga 
brilliant life. 


EDUCATION 


Revised Frank Graves. 
The Macmillan Co. 567 pp. $2.50. 


Long known one the distinctive histories 
Education the English language its pres- 
ent revised edition this history appears consider- 
ably expanded and rewritten. The author has 
approached his treatment, however, through edu- 
cational institutions and practices the origi- 
nal volume, minimizing theory. Much more space 
given the development American educa- 
tion, five chapters being devoted this division 
the history. The format artistic. 

Written for students the history deals selec- 
tively with those essentials which taken together 
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result sharply focused view those edu- 
cational externals which have cumulatively led 
American education find today. The stu- 
dent may read the story without being distracted 
long and involved discussions and quotations 
which, important more thoroughgoing treat- 
ment, are bewildering for the beginner. The chap- 
ter titles are based the usual historical divi- 
Earliest Education,” “The Educa- 
tion the Jews,” “The Education the 
Greeks,” and through the Roman, early 
Christian, Medieval, Humanistic, and Reforma- 
tion periods. Then follow chapters Realism 
and Discipline Education, Education the 
American Colonies, Naturalism and Philanthropy 
Education, The Transition American Edu- 
cation, Observation and Industrial Training, The 
American Educational Awakening, Development 
Educational Practice, Later Development 
American Education, Development Foreign 
Education, The Scientific Movement, Recent 
Tendencies American Education. The author 
has drawn upon much new material, his 
discussion Foreign Education, and has in- 
cluded such recent developments Adult Edu- 
cation, The Junior College, Nursery Schools, 
Educational Measurements, the Experimental 
School and on. Although sketchy these refer- 
ences recent developments are sufficiently de- 
tailed for this type book. 

Being revision the book, necessity, fol- 
lows somewhat closely the organization and em- 
phasis the original volume. view its 
purpose present the records such peoples, 
epochs, leaders, and systems have affected the 
aim, matter, method and means education to- 
day and have been instrumental the evolution 
present-day educational institutions and prac- 
tices, perhaps would have been more service- 
able for the young student the relations be- 
tween the old and the modern had been more 
sharply traced, the discussion Naturalism 
Education. the chapter Philanthropy 
Education facts and figures about philanthropy 
education today would have been interesting 
and informing clincher. Concrete illustrations 
present outcomes various lines development 
possibly would have made the significance the 
history education for current education more 
readily understood. The author does recognize 
this need his introductory chapter. some 
degree supplies the closing paragraphs 
several chapters and the summaries. even 
greater emphasis such linkage would have re- 
sulted sharper etching the heritage cur- 
rent education. 

The style graceful and transparent. Careful 
scholarship marks the work throughout. The 
pictorial illustrations are uniformly excellent. 
one volume, brief text subject im- 
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mense the history education mas- 
terly feat condensation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND SUMMARIES Ep- 
UCATION JULY, 1935. Walter 
Monroe and Louis Shores. The 
Wilson Company. 470 pp. $4.50. 

field which the writings are vo- 
luminous the field education, and 
time when educational research swell tide, 
important that references previous writ- 
ings given field easily available. Educa- 
tors will welcome this splendid aid designed for 
this purpose. catalog more than four 
thousand annotated bibliographies 
maries listed under author and subject under one 
alphabet. 

Many serious students education are ac- 
quainted with the earlier bibliographies such 
those prepared Dr. Monroe and 
Dr. Carter Alexander. These and other 
raphies bibliographies” have been untold 
value research workers. the present volume 
all bibliographies the quarter-century from 
1910 July 1935 are covered, the first date 
being chosen the arbitrary starting point 
was then that modern educational research be- 
ban assume importance. Therefore, quarter 
century research catalogued. During the 
last decade bibliographies have been gradually 
replaced summaries. For that reason sum- 
maries, too, are indexed here. expected that 
the future Education Index will keep these 
lists date, that the two publications 
will together form complete index any 
given time. 

The subject headings have been selected fol- 
lowing the general plan the Education Index 
and the “L” schedule the Library Con- 
gress classification, but have been adapted and 
modernized fit the peculiar needs this 
volume. There are numerous cross references. 

the opinion the authors “the most im- 
portant use the catalogue will doubtless 
tool for locating bibliographies that may 
relative given topic problem.” 

library which assumes all com- 
plete will found lacking this volume. For 
research, for writing term papers, its use 
indispensable. less valuable for the in- 
structor education who wishes prepare bib- 
liographies his courses, for the author who 
wishes survey the previous publications 
his field. time-saver will worth many 
times its cost. Both the authors and the publisher 
are congratulated for performing splen- 
did service the educational public. 
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Edited 
Charles Skinner. Prentice Hall. 754 


pp. $3.50. 

There are many reasons for recommending 
this superior text for beginning students 
education and for teachers. enter- 
prise twenty-five psychologists and educators 
from twenty-two different colleges 
sities, each whom was free develop his own 
chapter without editorial suggestions without 
the unconscious influence from reading other 
chapters, the book presents eclectically 
mine material both functional and dynamic. 
field where numerous assumptions must pre- 
vail without adequate proof their validity 
there bound confusion and controversy. 
The beginning student, especially, will 
wildered tries evaluate structuralism, 
functionalism, behaviorism, purposive 
mic psychology, the Gestalt and organismic the- 
ories. All these are clearly defined the 
present volume relation the organism viewed 
whole; but attempt made choose 
among them one that adjudged best. The major 
emphasis rests such “master ideas” con- 
tinuous growth, goal seeking, intelligent self di- 
rection, pupil purposing, creative experiencing, 
and social functioning. All this material 
clearly illustrated with references actual class 
room situations. this respect the book renders 
service long needed and achieves goal which 
will win for educational psychology the confi- 
dence and respect which have been endangered 
other treatments too theoretical and academic. 

more detail the contents include important 
discussions the nature growth, the acquisi- 
tion skills and knowledges; interests, attitudes 
and ideals; reflective thinking; creative activity; 
motivation; emotions; character formation; per- 
sonality; childhood and adolescence; learning; 
transfer; learning the fundamental subjects; in- 
dividual differences; intelligence; educational 
measurements; subject disabilities; teacher evalu- 
ation; several chapters adjustment and guid- 
ance; and closing section viewpoints edu- 
cational psychology. All the chapters present 
factual material and results investigations. The 
exposition clear and its style pleasing 
technical content permits. The editor has achieved 
noteworthy text, vital and fair, and, consider- 
ing the enormous amount material available, 
well condensed and effectively organized. 


Broom. American Book Company. 318 


undoubtedly true that the well-trained 
public school teacher today needs some knowledge 
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statistics, and that without such knowledge 
school administration almost impossible. 
also true that for many teachers statistical pro- 
cedures are repugnant partly because the extra 
load they involve and partly because the field 
whole seems forbidding with its numerous math- 
ematical formulae. However simplified statistics 
will present difficulties for teachers not mathe- 
matically trained; others may fail see the 
educational significance statistical results; and, 
others, deeply versed the use this scien- 
tific instrument, may well question some the 
claims made for ardent proponents. 
beginning volume Educational Statistics aims 
help students and teachers grasp the meaning 
and significance collecting, tabulating, pre- 
senting, and analyzing aggregate facts. Al- 
though rudimentary the range the book 
wide and the material related all the typical 
situations present public school work. The 
author wisely has not taken too much for granted 
and therefore his exposition simple, bounti- 
fully illustrated, step step, and clearly di- 
rective that understanding possible for all stu- 
dents and teachers. Assistant Superintendent 
Schools Paso, Texas, the author knows 
the needs administrators and teachers. His 
book practical, well supplied with exercises, 
tables and figures. All all can recom- 
mended the minute, judiciously selec- 
tive, and secure foundation not only for the 
practical needs the typical teacher but for more 
advanced study, well. 


CURRICULUM BUILD- 
John Norton and Margaret 
Alltucker Norton. Ginn and Company. 


599 pp. $3.00. 


subject more interest and importance 
the modern than curriculum revision. 
one believer the older, definitely or- 
ganized curricular pattern, the changed empha- 
sis and the newer accretions demand that older 
phases reconsidered, and least certain parts 
omitted. one adopts the viewpoint the “ac- 
tivity school,” course the curriculum must 
the rapidly changing social and educational scene. 

The book before not any sense out- 
lined curriculum handbook for the use 
the teacher. its title indicates, aims 
present the fundamental principles and the basic 
facts which are needed building curriculum. 
day when educational aims are being re- 
examined and analyzed perhaps never before, 
the fundamentals which are form the base 
the superstructure erected. 
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The “root causes” the changes demanded 
are found basic modifications which have oc- 
curred American life: freedom thought, 
elevation scientific method, diversity cul- 
tural backgrounds, the advance democracy, 
the growth cities and the consequent change 
from agrarian industrial civilization, 
the extension knowledge and educational op- 
portunity, increase interdependence, and the 
altered social life. 

chapter “Underlying Issues Curricu- 
lum Construction” brings grips the contrasting 
theories the “right” and “left” wing thinkers 
the educational field. The amount 
tion change, the relative roles the indi- 
vidual and society, the obligation the school 
effecting social change, integration, organis- 
mic psychology, attitude development, the use 
children’s interests—all these come under the 
broad survey the authors. All culminates 
the great question dispute, far the cur- 
riculum concerned; namely, shall the curriculum 
organized group logical and systematic 
studies, shall planned around “integrated 

Other chapters evaluate the contributions 
which research can make curriculum building, 
and the approaches which may made 
selecting curricular content. series twelve 
chapters present the fundamental factors 
considered making curriculum each 
the elementary school subjects and the special 
subjects, music, art, industrial arts, and home 
economics. definite curriculum has been sug- 
gested, but each chapter there are basic facts 
and principles presented which may form the 
foundation stones which solid curricular 
structure may built. 

final chapter extremely useful. 
entitled “Trends Curriculum Building.” Eight 
number, these are: changing notions about the 
curriculum; tendency think the curricu- 
lum terms broad social purposes; greater 
attention educational objectives and basic prin- 
ciples; the use new and varied approaches 
the development democratic 
curriculum construction; and finally, the tendency 
think the curriculum growing affair 
which demands that revision permanent and 
continuing function. 

The authors are not militant protagonists 
the particular point view any school 
thought. Different positions are presented clearly 
and fairly. unbiased scientists calmly surveying 
problem rather than evangelists chosen 
position, they present great mass information 
and fundamental considerations which must 
taken into account evaluating and planning 
any curriculum which vital, constructive, 
and effective. 
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REMEDIAL AND 
TION James Maurice 
McCallister. Appleton-Century. 300 


Most books reading emphasize the prob- 
lems the learner the primary grades and 
intermediate grades. The present volume 
particular value because stresses the remedial 
and corrective technics pertaining reading 
the upper grades and high school. Hence more 
than hundred pages are devoted Guiding 
Reading Activities the Study Content Sub- 
jects. these pages are valuable treatments 
reading history, mathematics, science. The ma- 
terial Part based upon scientifically derived 
data diagnosis and treatment deficiencies 
retarded readers, three chapters this sec- 
tion offering illustrative cases retarded readers. 
The entire book carefully and skillfully or- 
ganized the basis investigations. Essentially 
directed study but the significance reading 
culties, how diagnose and remove them, apply 
any classroom procedure any type school man- 
agement. book not only for students but 
for experienced administrators and teachers 
Succinct and authoritative the book would 
seem indispensable for anyone concerned 
with problems reading the upper educa- 
tional levels. 


James Tippett, Collaboration with 
the Committee the Parker School Dis- 
trict, Greenville, South Ginn 
and Company. 338 pp. $2.00. 


Much heard progressive school pro- 
cedures, and “activity programs” they are 
presented theory and practice, teacher train- 
ing centers America. perennial question 
the minds teachers is: “Will such methods work 
under normal everyday school conditions, with 
unselected pupils, and with the usual teacher?” 
this question, the author gives lucid answer. 
For the experiment which was tried under ideal 
conditions Lincoln School was transferred 
this public school system, where developed 
excellently. 

priori, assumed that any state must 
train citizens who will understand its motives 
and aspirations. the United States our mode 
living and government democratic. Ac- 
cordingly, the school must duplicate the demo- 
cratic procedures its social life that the 
child may learn citizenship participation 
the activities the citizen. With this fundamen- 
tal credo, the experiment described was tried 


centralized school district the suburban 
area Greenville, South Carolina. 

The book recounts the story 
formation which occurred seven-year period. 
photograph well word pictures the 
story told how the old type room, undec- 
orated, with fixed furniture, was changed into 
attractive living room, with plants, decora- 
tions, moveable seats and desks, place for in- 
teresting and profitable tasks. Children took many 
school trips, gathered materials, engaged com- 
munity projects, and most all, learned hap- 
pily. Many type units activity are described. 

Construction and equipping school mu- 
seum was one the many projects. The attrac- 
tive log building house was brought reali- 
zation school and community project. 
series adult classes resulted from emphasis 
upon stimulating life for the community. 

Teachers who brought about this transforma- 
tion were the regular teachers the school, who 
began without special preparation for their un- 
usual project. their experience 
grew, however, they felt the need additional 
preparation. For five consecutive years, three- 
week sessions were held summer camp lo- 
cated thirty-five miles away Reasonover, 
Cedar Mountain, North Carolina, the Blue 
Mountains. The social contacts well the 
serious discussions welded the teachers into 
working unit, and they returned their tasks 
with renewed enthusiasm unity. 

concluding chapter. routine work the school 
did not suffer. The pupils gained much more 
than the average class does initiative, crea- 
tiveness, mutual understanding, and democratic 
living. 

Anyone who interested good descrip- 
tion actual results modern “activity 
school” will find the volume enthralling read- 
ing. particularly interesting descrip- 
tion the transformation from the usual aver- 
age school situation outstanding exhibition 
what school may when realizes all 
its resources. 


TION. Elmer Harrison Wilds. Farrar 
and Rinehart, Inc. 634 pp. $2.75. 


For years courses history education have 
been eclipse many parts America. 
least part this was because the story consisted 
too exclusively recital the course de- 
velopment educational institutions, rather than 
educational theories. With the recent resur- 
gence interest aims and ideals, there has been 
teridency emphasize these aspects the de- 
velopment modern education. this volume 
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the author writes “primarily history educa- 
tional thought, with only secondary emphasis 
the history educational practice.” de- 
signed the book either for course history 
education, for integrated course the 
history and philosophy education. 

modified form the “unit mastery” plan 
organization, first advanced and advocated 
Dr. Morrison the University Chicago, 
used. Each unit studied with view its 
application present-day needs. Following this 
procedure, each unit has: preview, discus- 
sion, assimilation chart, list collateral 
references, and questions for class discussion. The 
collateral readings are well-chosen, and are lim- 
ited small number standard well-known 
works. each chapter specific page references 
are given. The assimilation charts provided for 
each unit are valuable teaching aids. The aims, 
types, content, agencies, methods and organiza- 
tion each period movement education 
are briefly and forcibly set forth tabular 
form. 

More than half the book devoted 
Though some them were first advanced several 
centuries ago, each persists potent force 
modern thinking, and even the newest pre- 
sent-day theories may traced back one 
more them. This vital connection between the 
present and the past distinct feature the 
book. 

The general typography and format are pleas- 
ing. The style forceful and incisive. Ideas 
are clearly presented. serviceable book. 


sky. The Macmillan Company. 525 pp. 
$2.50. 

form the first fifth this 
volume presents criticisms the Progressive Edu- 
cation movement. But not intended 
fiction, but only interesting presentation 
what the author considers confession faith, 
presentation educational and cultural 
ideal.” Current concepts such freedom, self- 
expression, indoctrination, “education its own 
end,” happiness goal, and growth, are an- 
alyzed and refuted. There are three prime criti- 
cisms the Progressive movement whole: 
negative tone; lacks acceptable cur- 
riculum; and it, techniques overshadow values. 

The major portion the book, the last 
four hundred pages, presents description the 
author’s ideal school. model high school 
sophical “Temple” learning, dedicated the 
building human personality. Four branches 
study supplant the traditional organization 
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the curriculum into subjects. They are: the uni- 
verse, civilization, culture, and personality, all 
integrated into the actual building personality 
students. Education envisioned the learn- 
ing “universals” human experience. 

would useless even attempt catalog 
the subjects discussed. Only few samples may 
given. planned assembly program, which 
not hit-or-miss performance, matter rou- 
tine described. Ideal though is, the descrip- 
tion should stimulate meditation reflection 


‘upon the place which this much used, and often- 


times much abused, exercise contributes the 
education pupils. There unique plan for 
teaching biography and great personalities. There 
keen description the factors which deter- 
mine personality. Such subjects friendship and 
love (rather than mere sex), and other spirit- 
ual aspects life, are handled sanely and with 
delicacy. Contemplation found value even 
this hurried age. All these and many other 
ordinary “activities” everyday living must 
included the curriculum, the author 
satisfied. 

Rarely such abstruse topic treated with 
such clarity and keenness insight. our 
emerging educational philosophy are great 
need incessant and unrelenting criticism 
are build firm educational structure. While 
many cherished notions are here put the de- 
fensive, not tirade against the new 
different. Much that basic Progressive Edu- 
cation should, the opinion the author, 
cherished and expanded. While the earlier chap- 
ters may sound iconoclastic, the author’s major 
concern build constructive program and 
curriculum for his ideally conceived school. When 
Progressive Education likened “pay en- 
velope without pay check it,” the writer 
hastens add, that, instead check there 
“kind promissory note.” Educa- 
tion contains considerable element promise 
which makes very valuable. course 
entirely different question whether not 
the promissory note will paid, and so, when 
and what extent.” 

For the reader who wishes stimulation for 
his thinking, both the negative 
side the New Education, there are few books 
which will prod him genuinely good- 
humoredly. 


Harteg, Rhodes, and Cyril Burt. 
Macmillan and Company, Ltd. 344 pp. 
6d. 


This the fourth and last volume the 
series the International Institute Examinations 
Inquiry, which least two have been re- 
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viewed previously these columns. has for 
sub-title Examination Examinations.” 
The actual examination papers pupils have 
been used source material for the data. 
general there emphasis upon two main points: 
(a) validity, which means the suitability the 
test for its purpose; and (b) consistency, which 
the agreement found between the marks two 
more different examiners. The Committee has 
found consistency low some instances 
cause great concern, especially there such 
extensive use made examinations Great 
Britain for promotion honors and scholarships. 

the present study there much psychologi- 
cal and statistical material which extends the 
scope the inquiry considerably beyond that 
published the summary about year ago. 
There also discussion the difficulties which 
have been met the School Certificate examina- 
tions, well reply certain criticisms made 
the inquiry and former publications. There 
also interesting account oral examina- 
tion which the same candidates were examined 
under the same general plan two independent 
boards the same day. 

the present study results studies are 
given School Certificate tests the various 
school subjects, Special Place examinations, 
and University honors examinations, and the 
oral, viva voce, examination. 

The conclusions regarding accuracy (or in- 
accuracy?), grading and marking confirm 
the data found independent investigators 
the United States. 


THE CHILD THE Home. 
John Anderson, Appleton-Century 
Company. 415 pp. $3.00. 

This book represents study four thou- 
sand children three thousand American homes 
made the Committee the Infant and Pre- 
School Child the Section Education and 
Training the White House Conference 
Child Health and Protection. The ages included 
the investigation range from one year 
twelve and both sexes are represented the 
study. 

The distribution made socio-economic 
status, after the scale paternal occupation de- 
veloped the University Minnesota, and in- 
cludes the following classes: professional; semi- 
professional and managerial; clerical, skilled 
trades, and retail business; farmers; semi-skilled 
occupations, minor clerical positions, and minor 
business; slightly skilled trades and other occu- 
pations requiring little training and ability; and 
day laborers all classes. These seven groups 
have different outlooks life, different habits, 
different financial ability. Although there have 
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been studies children schools, this pio- 
neer survey the type which secures data 
entering the homes. 

Chapters are devoted the child’s environ- 
ment, his development, the home and its 
facilities, the parents relation child care. 
Others are concerned with his life infancy, 
growth, diet, sleep, health protection, cleanli- 
ness, and establishing habits. There specific in- 
formation regarding the methods used parents 
discipline. The results may occasion the read- 
some surprise. Intellectual, emotional, and so- 
cial life receive attention. special interest the 
section four chapters which reports specific 
study the negro child. The volume closes 
with series general recom- 
mendations, 

Copious graphs and diagrams make vivid the 
differences found the different occupational 
groups. Two hundred and sixty-three tables show 
tabular form contrasts existing between chil- 
dren different socio-economic levels. 

The information was secured the basis 
elaborate information blank, also per- 
sonal interview held trained workers with 
parents farm communities, villages, towns, 
cities, and large cities from all sections the 
United States, and from different socio-economic 
groups, that the findings are representative. 
is, therefore, complete survey child life 
this country. 

Many techniques are used here for the first 
time. keeping with the methods employed 
first class research, appendix presents com- 
plete detailed description the investigation, 
including the technique used sampling, and the 
instructions given field workers. The blanks 
and forms used the study are reproduced 
their entirety, enabling other workers use them 
for checking and for conducting similar studies. 

probable that this will long remain the 
standard work its field. one who inter- 
ested the life children these age levels 
can afford without this description. 
vital contribution. 


FICTION 


The Macmillan Company. 601 pp. 
$2.50. 

The title Vera Brittain’s latest book has 

three-fold significance. Since the story three 

marriages herein recorded its obvious refer- 

ence the “honourable estate” matrimony, 
though there irony such designation 
applied what may taken the typical mar- 
riage before women triumphantly asserted their 
rights both and out that estate. The period 
covered the book from 1894 1930 and 


during those momentous decades not only women 
but workers large were struggling for and 
measure achieving status that might literally 
called “honourable And the 
history this struggle with which Miss Brit- 
tain’s story mainly concerned, dramatizing 
does the impact social and political changes 
upon individual lives. But there deeper sig- 
nificance that the author would have her title 
convey, namely, that state maturity the 
spirit achieved the individual who has known 
grief and suffering and humiliation and whose 
experience has given him understanding heart. 

The story the first marriage tells the 
pathetic political ambitions and tragic frustra- 
tions Janet Rutherston. Hopelessly mismated 
with the arrogant and domineering Rev. Thomas 
Rutherston her whole married life one long- 
drawn-out and bitter struggle live her own 
life she wished opposition his decorous 
and domestic ideals for her. With God his 
side always—he felt entirely justified reading 
her diary whenever lay within reach—Janet 
fought losing battle her efforts reconcile 
her forward-looking ways living with the “de- 
mands” felt was his unalterable “right” 
make upon her, and the affection that she denied 
their unfortunate and for her unwanted child, 
Denis, became concentrated the person 
son Campbell, who, though successful woman 
playwright, suffered different way from 
thwarted emotions and turn lavished upon the 
younger Janet somewhat unnatural devotion. 

The story that follows the Alleyndenes 
that old and wealthy family potters 
the industrial area Staffordshire. the 
portrayal Janet’s conflicts and struggles gave 
opportunity for tracing broad outline the his- 
tory the suffragist movement England, this 
story the Staffordshire potters brings the work- 
ers into the picture and tells something their 
struggle for better living and working condi- 
tions. Ruth Alleyndene, the daughter Stephen, 
breaks with the old conservative traditions—she 
sympathizes with the workers and servants, shocks 
her family going Oxford and insisting upon 
career, and with the outbreak the War takes 
leave the old life forever when she becomes 
volunteer nurse France. the face the 
stark brutal realities war the old values crum- 
bled and from her tragic love affair with the 
gallant young American captain Ruth emerged 
the New Woman experience and understand- 
ing. 

Denis Rutherston, whose “early life was 
chaos created conflict, miniature reproduc- 
tion the world war,” who finds Ruth dur- 
ing the post-war years working among the fam- 
ine refugees Russia and awakens her from the 
coma into which she had sunk result 
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the shock personal loss during the war. They 
return England and marry and that mar- 
riage symbolized all the gains personal 
living and adjustment human relationships 
effected the social and political changes that 
had been ferment during the preceding gen- 
eration, 

Although Miss Brittain effectively justifies 
measure her contention that novel should 
deal with ideas, and though she conveys mov- 
ing, poignant sense personal tragedy the 
lives her main characters, yet she fails for 
the most part make these characters con- 
vincingly real. spite the Rev. Thomas 
Rutherston’s obnoxious traits and his woeful short- 
comings husband the reader cannot feel com- 
plete lack sympathy for him considering that 
Janet, she has been portrayed, seems little 
better fitted for career than fill the place 
second third rate secretary. One con- 
stantly irritated, too, the “genius” Miss 
Ellison Campbell view the fact that she can 
only considered such the statement 
fact the author. Ruth Alleyndene, the hero- 
ine, also falls far short what would ex- 
pected brilliant young woman who achieves 
her comparative eminence politics. The book 
suffers, too, from certain awkwardness the 
dialogue, from repetition, the speeches rather than 
conversation the characters, and 
lengthy quotations with which cluttered and 
overloaded. For all these obvious and irritating 
faults, however, distinguished deep seri- 
ousness, high idealism and that fine sensitivity 
which made Miss Brittain’s autobiography 
memorable 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Guiterman. Dutton and Company. 
224 pp. $2.00. 


Arthur Guiterman longer needs intro- 
duced one America’s most popular poets. 
Such few illiterates remained before the Phelps 
and Woollcott broadcasts have long 
come literate, thanks the services these 
celebrated disseminators literary news, and 
waiting public now only waits for the appearance 
this justly popular poet’s latest contribution 
magic versifying. His amazing gift for deft 
and facile rhyming places him almost class 
himself. Whatever subject happens 
caught the shimmering web his far- 
roaming fancy spun out, seemingly sheer 
magic, into the lightest and airiest captivating 
verse. The qualities homely wisdom, gentle 
humour and satire, beauty and courage 
spirit, and understanding tolerance for the 
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foibles and frailties mankind—qualities too 
well known need re-emphasizing—lift his lilt- 
ing, singing verses above the commonplace and 
make each new collection his fresh and stimu- 
lating adventure for the reader. 

But Arthur Guiterman’s poetry not poetry 
unfortunate for one member the family 
who happens seated across the way reading 
Santayana from another member with volume 
the Guiterman verse—or all due 
respect the distinguished philosopher-in-prose. 
with the reviewer who ardently wishes 
quote full length many more these 
Troubadour poems than space permits. 

There is, begin with, the “Ode the 
Amoeba” which everyone will relish, for with 
exceeding cleverness Mr. Guiterman has got 
all this one—each us, from the lowest 
the highest, here justly recognized: 


“His statue ought erected 
For you and and William Beebe 
Are undeniably amoebae!” 


Among the several parodies “Genealogical 
Trees” outstanding. the perfect antidote 
Joyce Kilmer’s unf fortunately too-oft-declaimed 
“Trees.” “Cock Robin” delicious bit 
satirical rhyming neatly and accurately aimed 
the Courts the Land; “Ethnological” gives the 
vaunted Nordic superiority- -complex black eye 
and the brain-trusters are held gentle scorn 
the “Li.tle Gold Dollar.” And last have 
modern successor the out-worn “Village 
Smithy” Longfellow “Village Service Sta- 
tion.” Perhaps meet that the first stanza 
quoted for purposes reorienting the modern 
mind 


“Fronting the highroad, fair see, the Service 
Station stands. 

The Service Man frank and free, his pleasant 
grin expands, 

For blithe he, whate’er may the customer’s 
commands.” 


There large group poems that will 
delight children—of junior and high-school age 
and some below—as well adults. Kittens, squir- 
and dogs predominate this assortment, 
but there also delightful one the hippo- 
potamus, and Rumbledum and Thunder and 
Hoosh-A-Woosh the Wind should added 
juvenile vocabularies along with some the 
charmingly imaginative coinages Milne and 
Kipling. 

The last group poems this collection are 
classed under the title “Poetry and Drama,” 
and the eight ten actors and acting are 


January 


especially fine. Mr. Guiterman has paid touch- 
ingly beautiful tribute all actors the little 
poem bearing the title “To All Actors.” There 
moving simpicity and genuine emotion these 


“Gone? No, not they! robes richer hues, 
They’re the wings just waiting for their cues.” 


Such satisfying collection verse this 
deserves have quoted least one full poem, 
and have chosen, fittingly believe, the one 
Eugene O’Neill—“Mourning Becomes Eugene 
Let this added the paeans 
praise now being sung honor the recent 
winner the Nobel Prize for distinguished con- 
tribution the Drama: 


Eugene 
Moans great, great deal. 
Eugene O’Neill 
Disrupts the evening meal. 
Eugene 
Tart lemon peel, 
Sad cold boiled veal, 
Weighing woe and weal, 
What anguish must feel! 
Eugene 
Slightly off his keel 
With sombre, Freudian zeal, 
Makes the blood congeal, 
The senses 
Eugene 
Probes with bitter steel 
Wounds that none may heal. 
Three ouches and squeal 


For Eugene 


PAMELA’s DAUGHTERS. Robert Palfrey 
Utter and Gwendolyn Bridges Need- 
ham. The Macmillan Co. 479 pp. $3.50. 


There will doubtless many readers this 
unique book for whom the gallery English 
fictive heroines offers entertainment with many 
chuckles smiles over the conceptions ideal 
womanhood current English fiction for more 
than one hundred and fifty years. the modern, 
so-called sophisticated reader, heroines that weep 
and sigh and faint; that barter for marriage with 
chastity the supreme dowry; whose dramatic 
business the plot consists chiefly eluding the 
pursuit lecherous whose goal life 
the conventional marriage the stepping stone 
from lowly birth social success, the descendants 
Richardson’s “Pamela” must indeed appear 
bestayed sex whether they wear stays not. 
Other readers, however, aware that fiction with 
tendens pattern reflects social ideals will under- 
stand that Pamela’s Daughters substance 
history English morals, that the heroines 
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Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronte, Fanny Burney, 
Dickens, one finds the main the social standards 
the English people, controls that the novelist 
does not venture set aside. The Cinderella plot 
has long been the English formula for novelists. 
The bold, unchaste woman has remained the 
horrible example that young feminine readers 
must shun. The formula respectability has per- 
sistently involved marriage. Modesty, lowered 
eyes, coyness, the adoration woman’s “honor” 
have been means the one goal that would 
establish woman ideal. small degree 
the same standard prevails American fiction 
today, much fact that rarely does one 
meet woman heroine. Fiction may 
amuse and entertain and divert but must 
also, implication least, conform, and thus 
ennoble womanhood. The same attitude clearly 
evident among screen heroines. The Sadie Thomp- 
sons come their deserved doom. 

The more critical student social life knows 
full well that this conformity long estab- 
lished standard, both social and fictive, not 
necessarily ethical all. Theoretically marriage 
spells security for woman, however true often 
that wives are thus nothing more than legalized 
kept women. Marriage largely mercenary in- 
stitution and chastity the accepted coin. Fiction 
must not forget protect the poor working girl 
until she gets her man; after that it’s her. 
But when virtue and maintained honor not 
lead the altar and the heroine with the 
“delicate air” and copious tear ducts last must 
accept spinsterhood the reward virtue con- 
temptuously bestowed society 
alike. hard dilemma that society has cre- 
ated for her daughters. 

The authors while taking most their illus- 
trations from little known works have amassed 
with scholarly insight and style that should 
attract all classes intelligent readers matter 
significant for the literary and social historian 
alike. Here wit and its twin, wisdom. The 
chapter titles are the key the spirit the book. 


HISTORY 


rington and Hampden Jackson. The 
Macmillan Company, 803 pp. $2.40. 


Here history written from the English 
point view two members the teaching 
staff Oxford University. designed suit 
the needs pupils the middle forms Eng- 
lish Public and Secondary Schools and contains 
the information essential preparation for the 
school certificate. The international aspects are 
stressed, and social history takes precedence over 
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political phases. Necessarily there much 
lineage, kings, Parliaments, and Prime Ministers. 
But there is, too, consideration and 
exploration, the revival learning, schools 
and colleges, and reforms. The humanitarian 
tendencies the last century are described against 
the background the Industrial Revolution. 
There careful and ample description the 
rise Liberalism. 

format the book satisfactory, although 
lacks degree the attractive features 
American editions. There are two 
trative plates, and double that number text 
illustrations, series charts helpful the 
student for keeping the time factor clearly 
mind. But pictures kings, statesmen, and im- 
portant characters the field education, busi- 
ness, science, and humanitarian endeavors, are 
totally absent. Following rather general Eng- 
lish style, each chapter preceded quotation 
embodying the theme. the close each chap- 
ter found selected list dates, important 
enough memorized. The summaries, 
characteristic American textbooks, either pre- 
ceding following each chapter, are omitted. 

The treatment itself complete and scholarly. 
Interspersed throughout the pages are many quo- 
tations from English literature. written de- 
cidedly from English point view. Those 
incidents which pertain America reflect the 
English mind and position and are particular 
value American readers, who are thoroughly 
indoctrinated the American position. Particu- 
larly this true connection with the Revolu- 
tionary War. Although written primarily for 
students high school grade, the book forms 
very compact and illuminating review events 
English history for the general reader. 


Woodward. Farrar and Reinhart. 


pp. $4.00. 

his Preface the author states that his pur- 
pose writing this history “to present the 
rise and development the American nation 
continuous social process”; history regards 
“record man conflict with circum- 
stance.” The central theme the book is, more 
specifically, “the development ideas ex- 
pressed personalities and events,” and the 
effort attain his purpose has written the 
book his own way. “unconventional 
certain sense. The characters and events speak 
for themselves.” interesting learn that the 
book built out the author’s own reading 
and note-taking for the past fifteen years. 
wanted learn just what had really happened 
since our history began, the true inwardness 
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events, the trend ideas, the growth the 
American spirit, the development our institu- 
tions.” 

Being “unconventional” not the kind 
history over which the Colonial Dames, D.A.R. 
and the American Legion will jubilate for here 
debunking vast scale, and few the 
statued heroes American history remain 
their pedestals the book’s end. not sur- 
prising that Mr. Woodward hates the Puritans. 
The more one reads about them the less attractive 
they appear. Others who lose caste are John 
Adams, Sumner, Jefferson Davis, Thaddeus 
Stevens, Theodore Roosevelt, Coolidge, and 
Hoover. The author’s Americanism can ad- 
judged his liking Morton Merrymount, 
Captain Kidd, Lafayette, and Andrew Jackson. 
fair Lincoln, Grant, and Wilson. Jeffer- 
son retains his place rather insecurely 
pedestal, but Alexander Hamilton together with 
all capitalists falls from grace. becomes clear 
early the book that the author has 
grind, and that would like use the 
all capitalists the enemies America. 
much most histories express bias 
one should not find fault with this one for this 
reason. Mr. Woodward has the courage his 
convictions and comes forth flatly and often 
slangy vernacular against those that deems are 
foes real democracy. The Constitutional Con- 
vention, for example, was loaded against the 
common people, the workers and agrarians, and 
the Constitution document and for the 
capitalists, 

should said, all fairness the author, 
that uncovers many disconcerting facts about 
the Founding Fathers and the conditions under 
which America was born. does allow the 
facts speak for themselves. The result not 
pleasant many instances but there much 
supporting evidence other histories. well 
that the veil withdrawn and understand 
that the colonists were altogether human, that the 
problems their day were faced men with 
partisan and local interests, that far from being 
patriotic unity, they fought for individual rights 
the spirit sectionalism. The book col- 
lection facts that all students the meaning 
America should know and use studying 
current social and political problems. Written 
snappily and colloquially with delightful humor 
and biting sarcasm its unconventionality reveals 
much that more conventional history conceals. 
should widely read source informa- 
tion and entertainment. more books this 
kind appear large numbers our guess that 
belong the D.A.R. and the F.F.V. will 
near-disgrace and that these badges superior- 
ity will melt and vanish the white heat 
truth. 


From ALLEY ROCKEFELLER 
Henry Collins Brown, 
lustrated. Dutton and Company. 


299 pp. $3.50. 

one forerunner the World’s Fair 
1939 the Flushing Meadows comes this third 
volume Mr. Brown’s rollicking story New 
York better known the motley population 
“Manhattan,” for From Alley Pond Rockefel- 
ler Center chiefly concerned with this borough 
the great metropolis. has not omitted 
Brooklyn, once known the City Churches 
and New York’s bedchamber. The book rich 
with flash views old New Yorkers. The city’s 
cultural growth rapidly sketched, its clubs, the- 
aters, magazines, art, museums, parks, holidays, 
press, etc. The author writes with nostolgia 
Anniversary Day Brooklyn when the Sunday 
Schools have their annual parade more than 
two hundred thousand children, event unique 
the United States, not the world. Perhaps 
modern edition the Children’s Crusade. 
For the New Yorker the book delight from 
cover cover and like Brownstone Fronts and 
Saratoga Trunks takes the reader back over scenes 
which can never revived. Founder the 
Museum the City New York Mr. Brown 
knows his native city thoroughly. Arm arm 
with Father Knickerbocker salutes Washington 
Irving and pays him the high compliment 
writing vein which associates the old early 
history New York and Mr. Brown’s 
hearty comradeship. 


PHILOSOPHY 


tions from the Complete Works, Edited 
Irwin Edman. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 587 pp. $2.50. 


probably not correct say that San- 
tayana has become vogue comparable that 
Bergson generation ago; but certainly 
true that growing public becoming interested 
him, either literary stylist thinker 
both. Witness the more than one hundred and 
fifty thousand copies his The Last Puritan 
sold public which probably had little under- 
standing technical philosophy Santa- 
yana’s particular, but which nevertheless read 
and discussed novel which lacks all the usual 
appeals best Interest Santayana has 
become widespread that his publishers have 
ventured issue what their chosen editor, Irwin 
Edman, considers representative his system 
philosophy, system can called. may 
well that Santayana’s present popularity lies 
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his philosophy itself for large measure 
attempts what few thinkers have done—to har- 
monize two seemingly antagonistic theories, the 
naturalistic and the spiritual, the former loosely 
called materialism and the latter synonymous with 
the supernatural. straddle both these anti- 
thetical views the meaning life would seem 
promise mere hodgepodge inconsistencies 
unworthy the Santayana’s 
philosophic stone fuses them. 

man natural, but natural potential infinite 
refinement idealization. This say, ideals 
order forces that actually govern pro- 
gressively and enduringly must rooted man 
the ideal, must regarded the fundamental 
and native type all life; the spiritual man 
used.” only through nature and not re- 
nouncing it, that man can reach that essence 
life for which all nature groaneth and without 
all that is—the visibly tangible, the invisibly 
mental spiritual. Nature, other words, 
its completeness spiritual. Thus Santayana achieves 
the fusion which other thinkers have sought and 
less clearly have glimpsed. 

follows that the comprehensive fusion be- 
tween human nature and nature general affects 
the relation between reason and passion. Here, 
also, there basic antagonism. 
monizes the passions; one might say, gives them 
direction, strength and focus loyalty 
cause whose meaning clear. 

The present volume contains selections from 
“The Sense “The Life Reason,” 
“Scepticism and Animal Faith,” numerous minor 
writings and several poems. The famous essay 
William James and the memorable criticism 
Bergson are omitted. cull from twenty 
and more volumes selections that justice 
the range and beauty Santayana’s works must 
have been for the editor bewildering task; but 
the result will please the reader and bring him 
face face not only with master but with 
seer who perceives the oneness life, its power 
and destiny, and exalts man heir all that 
and ever unfolding. 


TRAVEL 
Mexican INTERLUDE. Joseph Henry 
Jackson. Illustrated. The Macmillan Co. 
232 pp. $2.50. 


Apart from its value appreciational ac- 
count Mexican scenery and culture this book 
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should appeal all motorists who are planning 
visit Mexico City via the new Pan-American 
Highway from Laredo, Texas, Mexico (as the 
capital called) and beyond. When the author 
took the trip little more than year ago the 
highway had not been completed. The most 
exciting incident that records occurred the 
mountain road short distance beyond Chapul- 
huacan where slide ate out the road and caused 
twenty-four hour’s delay for many motorists, 
most whom spent the night their cars where 
gangs workmen engaged hazardous repairs. 
Anyone who has driven along mountain roads 
close yawning chasms can understand the re- 
actions the author and his wife they bumped 
over the still incompletely repaired road only 
seven feet wide, the right-hand wheels only 
few inches from the chasm’s rim. Today the 
highway finished and reports say that along its 
entire length offers the driver the joy smooth 
travel. Mexican Interlude contains much valuable 
information for the motorist who intends fol- 
lows this thousand-mile trail. 

Written informally with touches quiet 
humor and deftly drawn sketches towns, peo- 
ple, markets, cathedrals, and historical shrines 
the book avoids the ornate rhetoric Terry’s 
Guide and the more intense discussions 
Tempest Over Mexico Rosa King. 
book for the tourist rather than the student. 
But its pages one finds important references 
new Mexico-in-the-making. North Mon- 
terey (by some called the Chicago Mexico) 
American influence strongly evident the 
cafes, for example; south this active city, the 
third largest Mexico, country and people are 
more distinctly what the tourist expects find 
Mexican. But Mexico City the modern 
note raucous enough. Here the timid motorist 
will need alert among the furious local 
cab and bus drivers and learn that when traffic 
police faces him with outstretched 
means “Go.” Traffic rules the city favor the 
survival the most alert. One learns not little 
about Riviera, about the patience Mexican 
fathers, Mexican hospitality, the technic trad- 
ing and on. delightfully simple tale 
what likely happen two amateur 
travelers visiting strange land the first time 
this day well guided adventuring. All the more 
reason for reading it; one feels home and 
resolves take the book along, possibly together 
with Terry’s Guide, and gaily sealed documents 
that open doors into such retreats Don 
Antenor’s, for example. 


Sidney Dark, Illustrated 
Joseph Pennell. The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 176 pp. $1.39. 
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Paris. Sidney Dark. Illustrated 
Henry Rushbury. The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 139 pp. $1.39. 


Perhaps the first thing that should said 
about these books London and Paris that 
they not belong the multitudinous category 
books about places called, with appropriate 
drabness, guide reference books. Rather they 
deserve place that small select company 
travel books which bear the individual imprint 
artistic personality. There is, further, the 
happy collaboration these two books between 
such personality and two distinguished artists, 
the book London having 
illustrated Joseph Pennell, and that Paris 
Henry Rushbury. 

his introduction the book London 
Mr. Dark calls attention the fact that among 
the libraries London books this the one 
London book illustrated Mr. Pennell, and cites 
that its reason and justification, which, consid- 
ering his own excellent text, straining modesty 
somewhat, but does add distinction and value 
the book. For every illustration exquisite 
delight the eye. Here the soft tones, the 
half-lights, the dark masses, the delicate traceries 
and the subtle gradations light the master- 
etcher has evoked atmospheric scenes that make 
deep appeal the imagination. some instances 
Mr. Dark suggests that has given the scene 
pictured greater attractiveness than actually 
possesses, but this one would expect every in- 
stance, for the property the great artist 
see and convey what lost the ordinary eye. 
Certainly one would say such illustrations these 
were peculiarly appropriate the city that the 
foreigner most often thinks dimmed fog 
and veiled mist. 

writing the text Mr. Dark has followed 
the plan going one after the other the 
scenes drawn Mr. Pennell and reconstructing 
the life the historic past, evoking vivid 
and often exciting prose the noble army 
ghosts” that now inhabit these scenes and places. 
Under the spell his skillful evocation the 
“social kickers” today retreat from Hyde Park 
and Pepys rides through again his coach and 
famous duels are fought there; Disraeli, Glad- 
stone, Parnell, and Lord Salisbury look 
Big Ben note the time day their hur- 
ried, and doubtless harassed, way the House 
Commons; Sarah Bernhardt lives again and ex- 
ercises her divine magic the boards the 
old Gaiety Theatre the Strand; and the 
Temple dull lawyers and their duller briefs 
are put out mind while “the Templars and 
honest old Johnson and Goldsmith and gentle 


January 
Charles Lamb and little Ruth Pinch” are re- 


called. Mr. Dark recalls, too, the memorable 
occasion one evening Fleet Street when 
saw Mr. Chesterton reading the proof his 
Daily News article under lamp-post and 
“chortling with glee his own jokes.” The 
Crystal Palace gone now—one can imagine 
how Mr. Dark received the news its destruction 
survives these pages Mr. Pennell’s 
superb drawing and the acid comments the 
the Crystal Palace Sydenham!” And one can’t 
resist quoting this: house that all windows 
more fearsome than house with none. Without 
light there can life, but without shadows 
there can dreams.” 

The companion volume Paris equally 
fascinating its wholly delightful excursions into 
the immensely varied life that amazing city, 
and the resurrection ghosts that will for- 
ever haunt those who each new generation 
find life stimulating adventure—ghosts that 
for imaginative, adventuring spirits like Sidney 
Dark still roam the beautiful Tuileries gardens, 
the Luxemborg gardens, the Paris the 
streets leading Montmarte, the and 
the Champs-Elysées. 

Many historical events and personages, 
many the latter ill-starred and tragic, are 
recalled these pages, but there are the famous 
romantic figures, too, whom centers 
less interest. The “most famous and the saddest 
the stories Notre-Dame” which “has nothing 
Peter Abélard and Héloise—is briefly sketched. 
But even oft-repeated tale this the 
reader likely come upon something new, 
upon some fresh slant. the lovers (who 
visit their grave) remember that 
mained philosopher, that was one the 
teachers who first gave Paris its fame place 
learning, and that the school that opened 
Mont St. Genevieve said have been the 
beginning the Latin Quarter and its scholastic 
traditions?” 

Whether one sets out enjoy his ramblings 
and strollings through the streets the two 
most interesting cities the world from fireside 
chair way trans-Atlantic liner, can 
make happier choice companion for the 
instructions that trip than Sidney Dark. Here 
heavy-handed guide-book burden the 
traveler, mentally and physically. The facts have 
been most abundantly recorded but with deft 
and light touch and with that necessary dash 
humour and ever-present discernment that makes 
sight-seeing adventure the spirit rather 
than, most often is, alas, foot-aching 
expedition. 
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FROM Peter Fleming. 
Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 381 


pp. $3.00. 

Mr. Fleming tells his Foreword that 
the title his book conveys the essential mean- 
ing his narrative. Together with Miss Kini 
Maillart, Swiss girl, traveled about 3500 
miles for seven months area about the size 
France comprehending what geographically 
known Chinese Turkestan, politically Soviet 
Central Asia, and historically the region 
whence came the Tartars; hence the author’s use 
Tartary. Without any pretense being scien- 
tific, and without any organized preparations such 
professional and technical explorers would 
insist upon, these two young people engaged 
what Mr. Fleming calls “escapade”. in- 
sists that they brought back not knowledge about 
this long isolated region but mews about the land 
and the people. minimizes the hazards such 
exploit stating that neither nor his com- 
panion was any time during the journey ill, 
immediate danger, seriously short food. 
substance, they had “an easy time it.” The 
journey was accompished means train, bus, 
and caravan. 

readers Brazilian Adventure know the 
author modest and prefers understatement 
heroics. Traveling through some the most 
desolate country Central Asia, climbing moun- 
tains fifteen thousand feet high, and enduring the 
heat burning deserts and keeping watchful 
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eye people long suspicious strangers and 
politically tense because economic despair 
would seem offer adventure and real danger. 
The “easy time” these two writer-travelers 
(Miss Maillart represented Paris paper) con- 
sisted arrests, dirty quarters (except the 
desert), unpleasant companions times, bitterly 
cold winds, getting lost, losing camels, tiresome 
riding donkeys, etc., etc. But there were many 
opportunities for photography and the book shows 
many interesting and valuable pictures taken 
mostly the author with his Leica. Aside from 
vivid, racy descriptions the book contains com- 
ments the status Communism this land 
tribal conflicts, being Mr. Fleming’s 
opinion that the Soviet offers peace and plenty 
where economic injustice and prolonged want 
have created utter misery. 

News from Tartary kaleidoscopic with 
scenes military activities, yamens, sports, tribes 
and cities, rivers and mountain passes and endless 
plains, wranglings over passports, hot and dusty 
roads, dances, flies, laughing crowds and officious 
all told simply without any 
attempt dress the discomforts and dangers. 
book that thousands will enjoy and from 
learn about land still unknown. Mr. Fleming 
writes with easy charm and succeeds doing 
paper what the screen achieves even less effec- 
tively, for can not transmit the impressions, 
quiet humor, and literary artistry that are among 
the many attractions this most unique 
travelogue. 


Except living man there nothing more wonderful than book! 
message from the human souls never saw, 
who lived, perhaps, thousands miles away, and yet there 
those little sheets paper, speak us, arouse us, terrify us, teach 
us, comfort us, open their hearts 
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REVIEW CURRENT PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


EDUCATIONAL 


AIKEN, “Our Thirty Unshackled 
Schools.” Clearing 11:78-83. October, 
1936. 

Thirty schools scattered throughout the United 
States are allowed free from the convention- 
program college preparation, and may re- 
organize their work, modify the content the 
traditional subjects, and introduce new types 
student experience. The experiment last 
seven years. Already notable changes are seen 
administration which becoming more demo- 
cratic and friendlier; curricular offerings, 
greater integration coupled with greater emphasis 
upon contemporary civilizations, and less empha- 
sis upon doubtful traditional subjects; and greater 
student activity. 


School Populations Then and Now—A Six- 
teen-Year Span.” The School Review. 
November, 1936. 

Facts are given based intelligence tests. 
The spread intelligence wider, and cur- 
ricular offerings should enriched. There should 
improved guidance service. 


Beury, “The Mission the Modern 
University.” The Journal Higher Educa- 
tion. 7:469-474. December, 1936. 

“To transmit the written and spoken word, 
teach men and women understanding 
the ancient and the contemporary cultures, 
inspire potential citizens for unselfish service 
society—these are our privileges. bring out 
the unknown new truths and values which 
will carry little further the known—this our 
duty.” 


BiscH, Louis “Wanted: More Neurotics.” 
American Mercury. 39:463-468. December, 
1936. 

Here neurotics are called the “salt the 
earth” from whom all great things have come. 
“This world ours does not need more normals. 
What sorely needs more neurotics.” 


BIZZELL, WILLIAM BENNETT. 
Higher School and Society. 
November 21, 1936. 
“Institutions higher learning have been 

the centers liberalism through the ages.” 
“Our Bill Rights remains the greatest 


charter liberalism existence.” 

Our schools “cannot compromise with the 
theory the totalitarian Democracy 
intellectual warfare with theory government 
that regiments. must train citizens sense 
social resonpsibility and “love truth for 
truth’s sake.” “The college professor must not 
confuse propaganda with learning political 
partisanship with eternal principle.” 


Boyp, JEAN “What Teacher 
Worth?” The 96:243-250. December, 
1936. 

rather gloomy, but stimulating, article. The 
author concludes that educational opportunity 
should given those who want and can 
take it. Children learn only when they want to, 
and they not want learn per cent 
the curriculum. 


“Conflicting Interests Teachers’ Associa- 
tions.” School and Society. 44:721-726. De- 
cember 1936. 


This troublesome and increasingly acute prob- 
lem discussed clearly and intelligently. The 
danger division and the possibilities com- 
mon action are set forth with acumen and skill. 


EINSTEIN, ALBERT. “Some Thoughts Concerning 
Education.” (Translated from the German 
Lina Arronet) School 
44:589-592. November 1936. 

“The aim must the training inde- 
pendently acting and thinking individuals, who, 
however, see the service the community their 
highest life problem.” Fear 
motive for study. Ambition another strong 
motive, without which human would 
But success the ordinary sense 
should not held pupils goal. The 
value man his service not what 
receives. The highest motive pleasure work 
and its results and the feeling that has value 
the community. The school’s aim ought 
directed making harmonious personality, not 
mere specialist. 


GEYER, “The Results Activity 
Instruction: Interpretation Published 
Findings.” Journal Educational 
30:188-195. November, 1936. 

account the principal experiments 
which have been carried connection with 
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RussELL, WILLIAM “Democratic Principles 


the “activity instruction.” Here evaluation, 
and important questions are raised for considera- 


Roy “Teaching Controversial Issues 
the Classroom.” Education. 
November, 1936. 


The question one not much what 
teach, teach. Discussion should 
allowed and encouraged, fact the heart 
good teaching. “The gravest charge laid 
the door propaganda (“pet theories”) 
that poor teaching.” “The teacher has 
right his own point view and the ex- 
pression it. should come, however, the 
close the work unit under discussion, and 
never the beginning, and the students the 
class will come respect his judgment the 
direct proportion that he, the handling class 
discussion has respected theirs.” 


HERZBERG, Max “Radio and the Schools.” 
57:214-217. December, 1936. 
Radio programs are not immoral, although 

they may bad taste, Defects the radio 
programs conducted present are: too many 
commercial announcements; the low type 
children’s programs; and they interrupt our daily 
lives too much. They have positive values the 
entertainment field, and producing quick trans- 
mission news. Schools may use the radio 
study current events. Educational programs show 
promise. There are probably many unearthed 
values still discovered. 


and Society. 44:657-663. November 21, 1936. 
Honors courses, deans’ lists, reading terms, 

tutorial systems—all amount relaxation 

discipline. 

Competent tutors colleges cannot ob- 
tained simply because they not exist. “This 
educational mirage individual freedom under 
expert suggestion, besides being upside-down, 
due merely emanations out aridity.” “The 
collegian not going specialist. This 
the main reason why undergraduate specialization 
not suited the kind person the under- 
graduate is.” 

“Infant research” immature 


deplored. 


WILLIAM. “Nisi Creseo.” Journal 
Adult Education. October, 
1936. 

inspiring message activity and learning 
older people. Concretely, the “oldster” 
shown his possibilities learning. With the 
accumulated experiences years the moral 
begin study now for “the best time anything 
that ought done now this minute.” 
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School Administration.” Teachers College 


Record. 38:105-118. November, 1936. 


France and the United States illustrate con- 
trasts educational administration. “In France, 
school administration really government 
laws, not government men. Every person 
has permanent tenure, except the Minister 
Education himself. Pay, hours, duties, rights, pro- 
motion are all fixed written law.” “In the 
United States, contrast, school administration 
government men, not government 
laws.” Here there not the precision and fixity 
found France. the belief this Dean that 
the teachers America should not ally them- 
selves with the American Federation Labor, 
but that sympathetic labor and its problems, 
should maintain their own autonomy profes- 
sional class rather than worker class. 
and colleges the United States are not operated 
for the workers, teachers, and professors any 
more than are the hospitals for the nurses and the 
They are not even operated for the 
patients. They are operated for the benefit 
the people, for the country whole, for the 
welfare and well-being our society; and our 
people, our country, our society can now make 
their will felt through Boards Education and 
Boards Trustees, selected represent the 
people. These Boards determine policy, and en- 
trust for time determined them, full 
authority competent executive, who, unless 
fool, with his colleagues and 
subordinates. That democratic administration.” 


SMITH, GEORGE BAXTER. “Intelligence and the 
Extra-Curriculum Activities Selected High 
School and College.” The School Review. 
44:681-688. November, 1936. 


Dramatics and publications draw men and 
women disproportionately from students higher 
ability the high school. Athletics and music 
have more men than their share from the lower 
groups, while social activities draw more women 
from the lower groups. Religion ranks high 
among women, law among men. Similar conclu- 
sions are drawn for the university student. 


Tawney, “Education and the Economic 
Order.” Progressive Education. 
November, 1936. 

“Education not impart information, 
however indispensable, confer accomplish- 
ments, however attaractive. enable chil- 
dren when they are children, healthy and 
possible happy children, order that when they 
reach maturity they may determine their attitude 
the world for themselves, and possible make 
for themselves something better than the rions 
which generation has left them.” “The only 
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tolerable principle for civilized community 
complete educational equality.” 


GENERAL AND CULTURAL 


Harpers Magazine. 173:561-574. November, 
1936. 

“In the past five years immigration has been 
exceeded aliens’ departures from America al- 
most two-to-one.” 

This plea for re-study the whole 
immigration question sympathetically. “Get the 
Melting Pot really going” with those aliens now 
America. 


“Elegy for the Elite.” The Na- 
tion. 143:598-600. November 21, 1936. 


Big business has been the defensive now for 
five years, and the election blackens the other 
eye.” 

“The old gods are tumbling, the horse and 
buggy headed for the tomb.” 

“An elite whose only function sabotage 
can hardly guaranteed long and happy life.” 


CLAPPER, RAYMOND. “What’s Ahead Wash- 
ington.” Review Reviews. De- 
cember, 1936. 

important keep mind the spirit 
the Progressive movement twenty-five years 
ago evaluating and predicting the measures 
the making. “The New Deal not new. 
revival.” After stating some probabilities Mr. 
Clapper writes: “President Roosevelt not one 
freeze himself fixed programs. Definite 
enough his aims, improvises his methods. 
All that remains said that the quarterback 
has the ball. out the field. The spectators 


are waiting.” 


MALCOLM “Preserve, Protect and 
Winter, 1936-37. 

account presidential inaugural ad- 
dresses, including particularly those Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Hayes, Taft, 
Wilson, Coolidge, and Franklin Roosevelt. 


Ernest “Thoughts Current.” The 
Atlantic Monthly. October, 
1936. 

The article, written upon the return the 
President Dartmouth College from Europe, 
takes the position that the New Deal encourages 
dependency, and that national character deteri- 
orating result. The effect upon college youth 
particularly deplored. resent the extent 
which the New Deal has felt obliged 
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soliciting support for its program reiteration 
the public, and particularly youth, the 
misfortunes which they are pictured being 
subject. are being made people sorrowing 
the New Deal the imagination and aspiration 
weakness and penalizes strength. punishes 
accomplishment and persecutes individuals and 
industrial enterprises alike simply the basis 
the magnitude their achievement without 
regard the social value the imaginative and 
creative talent which brought them into being.” 


Magazine. 174:32-41. December, 
1936. 

Propaganda much the mercy circum- 
stances. effective only upon those partly con- 
vinced its truth. democratic states there 
competing propaganda. Too, excess positive 
propaganda provokes boredom, 


“The Government Poster- 
The Atlantic Monthly. 
November, 1936 
“Modern political thought has reason from 

anticipation and not from precedent 
founded upon our rent, not 
opinion.” For this reason, because the specu- 
lative future has moral authority, “the coercive 
state the future likely more arbitrary 
than the absolute states the past. the 
literal meaning the word more autocratic.” 
But, “Because the limitations our under- 
standing and our power, the dynamics 
human capacity follow the rule that the more 
complex the interests which have regulated, 
the simpler must the method regulation.” 
This view opposed the current one that the 
more complex society becomes the more complex 
the political policy must be. “The predominant 
teachings this age are that there are limits 
man’s capacity govern others and that, 
therefore, limitations ought imposed 
upon government.” But liberal philosophy not 
dead, but merely suffering heresy and re- 
lapse, will 


MCLAUGHLIN, ANDREW “Lincoln, the Con- 
stitution and Democracy.” The International 


Journal Ethics. October, 1936. 


applies the present day. had faith the 
common man and his purposes: “The essence 
the spirit democracy rests the belief 
men’s natural ability work out their own 
salvation; rests the belief the normal 
tendency folks seek good and not evil.” 
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MILLER, WILLIAM “Flying the Pacific.” 


70:665-708. December, 1936. 


Magazine. 


interesting description the flight, sup- 
plemented unusually excellent collection 
photographs scenes the way. Good read- 
ing for bedtime. 


THEODORE. “Peace Earth.” The 
Atlantic Monthly. 158:676-685. December, 
1936. 

“The mass men still believe that there are 
things worthy dying for.” “The struggle for 
peace struggle for more equitable society, 
the condition alone which peace can become 
possible.” 

Pacifists are “humanitarians and reformers.” 
the Ten Commandments prone add 
eleventh very human one “Thou shalt not 
suffer.” But there are some conditions worse than 
war 

“For part, doubt the wisdom taking 
pledges trying determine fixed course 
conduct advance unpredictable circum- 


Root, Jr. “Getting Along with Superi- 
ors.” Occupations. November, 
1936. 

The junior should give moral support the 
senior’s difficulties. “General grouching,” being 
“again the government,” fatal. Doing the 
day’s work well without bluster “front” 
good way promotion. 


ALBERT. “Harvard.” Review Reviews. 
November, 1936. 
“The impression that Harvard makes 
enters upon its fourth century one amazing 
competence, freshness, and vitality.” 


This interpretative description the 
Tercentenary 


SHIPMAN, SAMUEL “Russia’s New Constitu- 
tion.” Current History. 45:87-90. December, 
1936. 

The principle, “From each according his 
ability, each according his work,” set 
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forth. Judges for the people’s court are 
selected direct, secret election. Freedom 
speech, the press and assembly are guaranteed. 
The new constitution guarantees the right 
suffrage every citizen who eighteen over, 
excluding only the criminal and mentally defi- 
cient. 


ROBINDRANATH. “Four Chapters.” 
36:765-769. December, 1936. 
The first four installments novelette 
problem India’s youth. 


TUGWELL, “The Future National 
Planning.” The New Republic. 89:162-164. 
December 1936. 


America essentially democratic. “If democ- 
racy succeed must reduce risks and bring 
each citizen greater faith the future. 
this ground that competition with dictatorship 
will carried out.” 

business men all will well. But 
there fear new depression. Planning 
needed industry prevent future trouble. 
“Management seeking nothing apparently, ex- 
cept the enlargement profits; and labor nothing 
but increasing share them.” 

The recent election was mandate for eco- 


Tunis, “France the Crossroads.” 
Magazine. 100:26-29. November, 
1936. 

Two conflicting philosophies life are 
clashing Europe—and just now the balance 
Spain. France unlikely turn Communist, 
because the French, being small owners, 
dividualists. Fascism possible, but not inevitable. 
Most the people favor democracy. 


VARNEY, Lorp. “The Civil Liberties 
Union.” The American Mercury. 39:385-399. 
December, 1936. 


The Union the one organization doing 
most advance the so-called Class War 
America. The article description the move- 
ment and Roger Baldwin, its leader. 
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DISCUSSION 


PRINCIPLES BASIC SCIENCE EDUCATION 


Isaac DouGHTON 


teachers and adminis- 
trators must face stark and stubborn 
fact: the American people have lost 
faith their schools. The progress 
total expenditures for public schools 
over half century tells interesting 
story. take the expenditures for 
1880 base (call 1), the ratios 
for the succeeding decade years run 
follows: 


140,506,715 1.8 
214,964,618 2.8 
426,250,434 
13.3 


1900 there began what appeared 
perfect geometric progression. 
What glorious opportunity was open- 
ing before the public schools with the 
prospect 1940 more than four- 
and-a-half billions for elementary and 
secondary schools! 

“The total-expenditure figure for 
public elementary secondary 
schools for 1934 reported this 
office all the states 
843,278.” reads letter from Mr. 
Emery Foster, Chief, Division 
Statistics, the Office Education. 
the 1880 base this gives ratio 
21.9, drop more than 26% 
from the peak 1930. What has 
caused the slump? The easy answer 
“the depression.” But when view 


the vast recent expenditures for auto- 
mobiles and electric refrigerators, for 
football and baseball, for prizefights 
and horseracing, for tobacco and 
liquor, for armies and navies, for pub- 
lic relief and public graft, for organ- 
ized crime and prison operation and 
maintenance, and for countless other 
activities our huge social machine, 
are forced the conclusion that 
the American people can find money 
for whatever they really the 
end they want what they really value 
regard indispensable. the light 
our scandalous squandering our 
resources luxury and graft and wan- 
ton waste, silly say that can- 
not afford even vaster expenditures 
than the peak 1930 for good and 
efficient schools. 

The teaching profession should 
ponder seriously the fact that the men 
and women who today are loudly con- 
demning what they call the excessive 
costs schools were only yesterday 
attending these same schools and were 
Why are they not now ardent sup- 
porters and defenders the schools? 
Why are they insistent that the 
school programs pruned the bar- 
est “essentials” reduce school 
budgets? Why they much prefer 
“balanced budgets” “balanced 
children”? Why are they not rather 
ready sacrifice everything else 
maintain the cultural breadth and 
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efficiency these schools for their 
children? The plain fact that the 
adults today have come question 
seriously the value what the schools 
gave them. 

recent years financial stress 
and strain the American public has 
tended ultra-conservative its 
attitude toward education and the 
schools. has been particularly un- 
easy over the insistent agitation among 
educators themselves about needed 
improvements school courses and 
methods. For the public would gladly 
spend its dollar for what thinks 
the “tried and true” educational 
theory and practice, rather than for 
what appears merely tentative 
and experimental. 

But this attitude rests upon two 
faulty premises. First, the public for- 
gets that the “tried and true” must 
always dated. What was satisfac- 
tory yesterday may outmoded today 
and probably will antiquated to- 
morrow. are quite ready recog- 
nize this the realm material 
things, for are constantly “trading 
in” our cars and our radios for the 
newer models. But education, 
religion and large extent gov- 
ernment, view change with some 
sort dread, and persist using the 
old models long after they have lost 
their efficiency. 

Second, the public forgets that ef- 
fective teaching technical activity 
and properly the function tech- 
nically prepared group. The mere fact 
that each American has been school 
for short long period seems 
satisfy him that knows all that 
needs known about schooling. 
And have not teachers, our re- 
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sistance the advance technical 
qualifications, encouraged this faulty 
public attitude? not time when 
teaching group should our- 
selves insist that fully qualified 
teacher one who has supplemented 
highly essential type personality 
with extensive technical course 
educational theory and practice? 

Lurking the background 
American popular thought about edu- 
cation, too, strong suspicion that 
educators not know what they are 
about. Business and professional men 
have seen the transformation mod- 
ern civilization through the develop- 
ment and application principles 
science and efficiency. Central this 
transformation has been the elimina- 
tion utilization waste. But the 
layman social activity more waste- 
ful than education. The vast extent 
“forgotten learnings”; the seeming 
social uselessness much that cannot 
forgotten; and the youth, brevity 
tenure, and rapid turnover com- 
mon teaching—all have led seri- 
ous doubt the wisdom vast 
recent expenditures for public educa- 
tion. 

view this public temper, where 
the wisdom demanding “more 
money for the schools”? Instead 
scolding the public for its niggardli- 
ness, should not profession un- 
dergo rigorous self-examination? 
spite the current orgy waste and 
the penalizing thrift and economy 
and efficiency, should not seek 
eliminate every form wasted effort 
from our educational procedures, 
guarantee the fullest possible re- 
turn, not alone the burdened tax- 
payer for his dollar, but also the 
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child for his confiscated hours? Are 
not challenged teachers now 
never before work out science 
education? “More money for the 
schools” will come when the public 
has been given convincing evidence 
that are already giving most for 
the money now spent. 

not already have science 
education? Truly not. The true scien- 
tists fields like physics and chem- 
istry, and practical scientists fields 
like medicine and engineering, smile 
indulgently the pretensions psy- 
chologists and pedagogs scienti- 
fic. Let not delude ourselves be- 
lieving that mere technical jargon 
sufficient make education 
science. the past decade two, par- 
ticularly under the influence the 
statistical and measurement move- 
ments, “pedaguese” has become ex- 
ceedingly grandiose technical. 
“Medians,” “probable 
errors,” “coefficients,” 
and the like have come 
bewilder us. Faculty meetings and 
teacher institutes have appeared 
conferences engineers. Indeed, “ed- 
ucational engineering” has seemed 
many the best label for the educator’s 
calling. But technical jargon, while 
highly serviceable the development 
science education, far from 
being sufficient. 


Can ever have science edu- 
cation? This matter disagree- 
ment even among educators, and must 
remain unless can agree upon 
our definitions terms. not 
province intention this time 
argue that question. disposed 
accept and commend you the 
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rather broad definition 
which Barry gives The Scientific 
“Any concern occupation which 
sufficiently important, purposive, prac- 
tical, explicit, and raticnal, and which 
based knowledge its pragmatic 
equivalent, science.” “It thus 
clearly implies,” continues Barry, “not 
much subject matter attitude 
mind.” This leaves the door very 
wide open, true, but probably 
impossible these days make 
definition that satisfactory terms 
that are less broad. this sense 
can have and should have science 
education. 

With the door thus wide open, let 
propose dogmatically own 
definition: The science education 
the systematic study careful obser- 
vation and deliberate experimentation 
the natural process learning, 
order that may purposefully direct 
this process intelligent manipu- 
lation the environment de- 
termine the optimum personally 
and socially desirable development 
human beings with the minimum ex- 
penditure time, energy, and ma- 
terials. shall attempt defense 
that definition now, but ask that 
accepted for the purposes this dis- 
cussion. Let seek find some basic 
principles for such science educa- 
tion. The three that shall find pos- 
sible discuss may regarded nec- 
essary but not themselves sufficient 
for sound science education. 

All education natural educa- 
tion. can best approach this prin- 
ciple considering analogous prin- 
ciple the field general science. 
commonly recognized that all 
science natural science, that is, 
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systematic study the energies and 
processes natural activity the end 
that may more effectively and more 
extensively control, predict where 
cannot control, this activity. 

should bear mind here that 
man’s supposed control nature 
largely rhetorical fiction. Sir Rich- 
ard Gregory, the English scientific 
writer, Discovery, the Spirit and 
Service Science, uses this picturesque 
tamed the Petruchio Science, 
rather than Juliet worshipped 
love-sick Romeo.” But when 
stop examine man’s control na- 
ture are forced recognize that 
there nothing unnatural about scien- 
tific activity except this: the peculiar 
set-up conditions which the scientist 
effects set-up which can occur 
raw nature only the rarest accident. 
But, given this set-up, whether raw 
nature science, the resulting ac- 
tivity perfectly natural. 

Consider, for example, electricity 
which man has learned turn 
myriad beneficent uses. The energy 
the wires precisely the same kind 
that the wireless lightning bolt 
which strikes terror the heart. But 
the conditions under which each 
functioning make the one under per- 
fect control and the other wholly un- 
controllable and even unpredictable. 
Again, the burning log dried-up 
forest reason for consternation and 
alarm, while burning log well- 
built fireplace inspires peace and con- 
tentment. But fundamentally the 
chemical and physical activity both 
logs precisely the same. The forest 
fire may easily get out control; the 
fireplace fire always under control. 
might multiply illustrations with- 


out end emphasize our fundamental 
thesis, that the essence science 
such understanding natural ac- 
tivity that are able control wide 
range this activity, and are able 
predict another wide range nat- 
ural activity which cannot control. 
This leads easily accepted defi- 
nition efficiency the field 
science. that particular selection 
and arrangement and direction 
agencies factors which their com- 
bined action accomplish desirable 
and desired result with the least nec- 
essary expenditure effort, that is, 
time, energy, and materials. The 
test efficiency science two-way 
test: seek, first, accomplish re- 
sults which very much desire; and 
seek, second, prevent results 
which not desire. fact 
prime importance here this: once 
have set operation any chain nat- 
ural activity, are responsible for 
all the results that follow, whether 
have sought and like them not. 
Now the application education 
simple. The learning process funda- 
mentally and always natural pro- 
cess. The child learns avoid hot ra- 
diators the home his own actual 
experience essentially the same way 
later learns memorize poem, 
reasons through problem geom- 
etry, studies the possible political 
repercussions Mussolini’s quarrel 
with the League. Teaching becomes 
thus merely the determination that 
environment and stimulation activ- 
ity within shall bring about cer- 
tain type development. The teacher 
scientist, then, must study the nat- 
ural process order that 
may control, predict where 
cannot control, this activity, the end 
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that the resulting development the 
child shall, far possible, what 
recognize personally and socially 
desirable. 

Three important corollaries grow 
out this fundamental principle. 
First, formal education 
ural very unfortunate 
that have come think the su- 
pernatural realm activity above 
but usually contrary the natural. 
There can supernatural activity 
this sense. Let think rather 
the supernatural superior but 
continuous with the natural. other 
words may say that the super- 
natural only the natural plus direc- 
tion intelligence. Formal education, 
therefore, with which teachers are par- 
ticularly concerned, only informal 
natural education plus intelligent 
guidance direction. 

second corollary this: natural 
education morally neutral. 
good comes from the hands the 
Creator,” shouted Rousseau his vio- 
lent protest against the medieval doc- 
trine natural depravity. But his own 
dogmatic assertion just fallacious 
the medieval doctrine. There 
goodness badness nature, and 
none natural education. may be- 
the accomplishment ends that are 
valued terms human interests. 
Teaching thus deliberate directing 
controlling the natural activity 
learning for the accomplishment 
desirable human ends. 
standpoint may very easily recog- 
nize the stupidity the doctrine 
complete freedom education 
popular about decade ago, without 
reverting the rigid authoritarian 
formalism the traditional educa- 
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tional practice against which was 
protest. And can easily understand 
why John Dewey, whose name the 
pernicious fallacy undirected free- 
dom was defended, felt called upon 
denounce without reserve. 

The third corollary this: ever 
shall practice our profession scien- 
tifically, must ready assume 
responsibility for the results that 
flow from any activity which set 
going, whether can control pre- 
dict these results not. has been 
all too common for teachers shuffle 
off responsibility for certain results 
that attend their work. But the true 
scientist cannot shuffle off responsibil- 
ity. may through hypothetical 
thinking harmlessly imagine what re- 
sults might follow any possible pro- 
cess. But once sets the process 
operation, the sequence results 
entirely beyond the scientist’s control, 
though not outside his accountability. 
This responsibility for the results 
that attend our work now most 
important consideration scientizing 
education. 

Efficiency education, then, that 
particular selection and arrangement 
and direction agencies factors 
the education human beings which 
their combined action accomplish 
desirable and desired result with the 
least necessary expenditure effort, 
that is, time, energy, and materials. 
may apply here also the same two- 
way test; seek through formal edu- 
cation, first, accomplish results 
which very much desire; and 
seek, second, prevent results which 
not desire. Certainly, the degree 
efficiency education must 
measured much the prevention 
results which have not sought 
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and not desire, the accom- 
plishment results which really 
have sought and desire. 

All this grows out the funda- 
mental principle that all education 
natural education. genuine science 
education will provide for intelli- 
gent study the natural process 
learning with view wisely and ef- 
fectively directing terms desir- 
able personal and social development. 

second basic principle this: 
the process formal education lies 
our hope continuous social regener- 
ation and evolution. are familiar 
with the physical regeneration that 
comes through birth and death. Adults 
reproduce themselves offspring, 
and due time grow old and die. 
These offspring turn mature and 
reproduce themselves. the 
stream life flows endlessly 
through the uncountable centuries. 
But apparently nothing the vast ac- 
cumulation culture can these adults 
pass their children through the 
process biological inheritance. 
While are accustomed speak 
the social inheritance, must re- 
member that this quite different from 
the biological process. Each new hu- 
man being must learn for himself 
every part this culture, even though 
teachers and parents may determine 
large measure what shall learn. 

This suggests what once the 
greatest opportunity and challenge 
mankind: the effective blending the 
old and tested with the new and ex- 
perimental. Two laudable motives in- 
spire the whole program formal 
education: one, the earnest desire 
parents shield their children from 
needless struggle and pain; the other, 
the determination mankind safe- 
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guard from loss the fruit the 
struggle already endured. But both 
motives lead ultra-conservatism. 
Adults tend thrust upon children 
stable and unchanging social order; 
and the perpetuation such un- 
changing social order has for long ages 
been regarded the distinctive func- 
tion the school. 

But now observe vital distinction. 
the process biological inheritance 
there appear perpetuated bio- 
logical structures that have long since 
ceased serve any useful function; 
while, the contrary, the process 
formal education becomes possible 
for discard whatever may 
longer necessary even serviceable. 
this means may keep the social 
order not only constantly revivified, 
but continuously realizing more and 
more fully the highest human 
hopes, not much perpetuating the 
type consciously evolving beyond 
the type. The very nakedness and 
helplessness infancy thus give 

mankind the glorious and recurring 
opportunity each new-born babe 
take fresh start, slough off the 
obsolete, preserve only what cur- 
rently useful for effective living, and 
work out through the enrichment 
cope with the constantly pressing 
novelties life. What promising 
land professional opportunity this 
view formal education opens out 
before the teaching profession! 

This philosophy permanence 
versus change the renewal life 
and society is, course, one the 
divisive issues modern thought 
divided the Heraclitics and Eleatics 
among the ancient Greeks. Men have 
long played with the notion abso- 
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lute limits and ultimate perfectibility 
even when they recognized develop- 
ment the law life. The great Ger- 
man philosopher, scientist, and poet, 
Goethe, for example, his Conversa- 
tions with Eckerman says, “Besides, 
the world now old, many men 
have lived and thought for thousands 
years, that there little new 
discovered expressed.” But Goethe, 
who died 1832, probably never 
even dreamed the modern triumphs 
surgery, the photo-electric eye, 
other amazing developments the 
succeeding hundred years. Our hard- 
est problems arise from our attempt 
carry this new wine the old bottles. 
The admixture the old and famil- 
iar and relatively permanent with the 
novel and strange and changing, has 
made necessary constant revision 
our patterns thought and action. 
How foolish appears the statement 
Goethe the burning light the cen- 
tury scientific advance since his 
death! And what shall say when 
allow our imagination run 
through another century science, 
through century centuries, 
through unlimited future time, 
with the constant acceleration scien- 
tific progress? 

Here arises the critical issue for- 
mal education. Obviously, the children 
school will live and work 
adults world that will different 
many respects from the world 
today. How can give children 
and through the life today that 
enrichment experience and that de- 
velopment power which will fit 
them cope with the constantly press- 
ing novelties life, and implement 
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them for the new problems tomor- 
row? The issues between conservatism 
and progressivism education have 
their roots deep down the whole 
philosophy life. spite the mis- 
givings conservatives, must 
prepared education, medicine 
and surgery, for even more radical 
changes practice well fun- 
damental theory. 
tests and measures forty years from 
now, for example, will different 
from and more refined and effective 
than those today those today 
surpass the crude tests with which Rice 
initiated the movement some forty 
years ago. Nevertheless, only with 
the experience and instruments to- 
day that can push out our frontiers. 

have witnessed the renovation 
scientific theories within the recent 
past. But what has taken place 
physical science has been enlargement 
horizons. like rising succes- 
sive levels mountain: the higher 
view enriches and supplements rather 
than contradicts the lower. genuine 
science education must rest for its 
foundation upon sound theory so- 
cial development, and must de- 
signed make the school the most 
powerful instrument for social ameli- 
oration and evolution. 

Our third basic principle this: 
Education fundamentally, not feral 
bestial, but social and personal. The 
social studies, including education, 
order gain admittance into the 
circle the sciences, sold their birth- 
right, and what they gained proved 
but mess pottage. seemed 
necessary that social science become 
objective and mechanistic physics 
and chemistry. have had two 
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decades more slobbering dogs, 
and hungry mice and cats and obscene 
monkeys equivalents learning, 
loving, inquiring children; problem- 
boxes and mazes satisfactory sub- 
stitutes for schoolrooms, libraries, and 
laboratories; and the whole learning 
process conveniently summed 
single phrase, “the 
flex.” 

School histories long ago used 
tell the legend Columbus and the 
egg. Having failed convince the 
eminent savants Spain that one 
could reach the East sailing contin- 
uously west, one but knew how and 
had nerve enough, challenged 
them, said, make egg stand 
end. One after another tried and 
failed. Then the great genius took the 
egg, deftly crushed one end, and made 
stand. are inclined admire 
such genius until ask, what hap- 
pened the egg? And what about the 
original problem making un- 
damaged egg stand end? 

Something the same sort has hap- 
pened the field human person- 
ality and behavior. were chal- 
lenged explain human activity sci- 
entifically. When ordinary folk failed 
and objective science, the behaviorist 
triumphantly offered solution. But 
alas, left human personality 
crushed and damaged thing! And 
left the original problem far from 
solution ever: How can one explain 
human personality terms itself? 
The history philosophy has re- 
corded many instances like Bishop 
Berkeley’s insistence that the unknow- 
able really non-existent and can 
ignored. But such ignor-ance none- 
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theless ignorance. cannot solve 
difficult scientific problem non- 
chalantly disregarding casting out 
the difficult elements. certainly 
cannot explain personality explain- 
ing entirely away. 

The core the difficulty seems 
lie the unquestioned biological 
resemblances and relationships 
human-kind with lower animal 
But have unduly stressed these re- 
semblances. There are equally unmis- 
takable differences. from these 
differences between 
brutes, rather than from the resem- 
blances, that human culture and civili- 
zation take their distinctive signifi- 
cance. And the realm culture 
and civilization that the most impor- 
tant functions teachers and schools 
must lie. the study the behavior 
lower animals may, course, 
learn many the rudiments 
science human behavior, only 
the rudiments; and they are relevant 
only far animal and human be- 
havior have identities. the wider 
zone distinctively human character- 
istics, must recognize that “the 
proper study mankind not 
dogs and cats and guinea pigs and 
monkeys. 


Probably single caution more 
necessary for teachers our en- 
deavor scientize education than this 
holding fast what have always 
regarded significant and distinctive 
human personality. Indeed, 
true any science. Vernon Kellogg 
1921 delivered the Colver Lectures 
Brown University under the general 
title, “Human Life the Biologist 
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Sees It.” After reviewing the evidence 
human origin and human relation- 
ship with other forms life, dis- 
cussed “The Biologist and Present 
Man.” “Facing all this,” said, 
can see how necessary for the 
biological student human life 
have, not carried off his 
feet once into the camp the cyni- 
cal and hopeless complete mechanist, 
wife and child home return 
from his laboratory. myself 
not yet convinced that all humanism 
dumped together with all the 
rest nature into the common pot 
wife and child.” What challenge 
that statement for teachers! 

Nothing more baffling than the 
personal factors the relations 
children with their parents and teach- 
ers. Early his lectures Kellogg said, 
found that could not advisedly let 
serious biological studies inter- 
fered with such incidental but, some 
way, very confusing, things sympa- 
thy and love and pride and hope.” But 
not our greatest challenge devel- 
oping science education that 
finding way recognize and 
measure such emotional factors our 
work. The physicist does not under- 
stand gravitation, electricity, heat, 
light, and other forms energy; but 
does not ignore them—he has 
learned measure them their man- 
ifestations. 

One our sources great error 
the social sciences our tendency 
measure the activity animate and 
inanimate, and personal and non- 
personal things the same units and 
instruments. For instance, James Trus- 
low Adams somewhere says that “the 
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astronomer can predict with amazing 
accuracy where every star the heav- 
ens will 11:30 tonight, but 
cannot make the same statement re- 
garding his own daughter.” But sup- 
pose project his daughter the 
distance and coldness the nearest 
star, bring the star the nearness 
and intimacy his daughter. Quite 
clearly the importance and accuracy 
prediction would then take ona wholly 
different aspect. 

The essential point here that 
science education must stand upon 
its own foundation. Hitherto have 
tried squeeze such science into 
the mold the material sciences; 
and when personality refused 
squeezed in, left the outside 
and either blissfully ignored pro- 
vided cheap substitute. Whatever 
come understand more fully, 
should think the end-product 
the educational process: effective 
education results effective person- 
ality. Measures aptitudes, intelli- 
gence, and appreciations are measures 
single aspects facts complex 
unity. While science education 
must objective and impersonal, 
will travesty becomes deper- 
sonalized. 

The profession teaching facing 
today its greatest opportunity. But its 
greatest opportunity also its greatest 
challenge. are called upon 
teachers really professionalize teach- 
ing. The day should fade far into the 
past when anybody with moderate 
degree intelligence could teach 
school. “Teachers can more than 
either conquerors says 
Wells, “they can create new 
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social vision and liberate the latent 
powers mankind.” But shall they 
continue puppets politicians, 
selfish rulers, and industrial barons? 
shall they become competent, far- 
seeing guides help humanity realize 
its potential divinity? Within the 
power teachers themselves lie the 
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most important factors answering 
these questions. genuine profession 
teaching will come fruition and 
command public confidence, once 
scientize the school procedures, and in- 
dividually resolve fit ourselves 
accomplish well work which none 
but those thoroughly qualified can do. 


intellectual technique which discovery and organi- 
zation material cumulatively, and means which one 
inquirer can repeat the researches another, confirm discredit 
them, and add still more the capital stock knowledge. More- 
over, the methods when they are used tend perfect themselves, 
suggest new problems, new investigations, which refine old pro- 


cedures and create new and better ones. 

The question the sources science education is, then, 
taken this sense. What are the ways means which the 
function education all its branches and phases—selection 
material for the curriculum, methods instruction and adminis- 
tration schools—can conducted with systematic increase 
intelligent control and understanding? hat are the materials upon 
which may—and should—draw order that educational activi- 
ties may become degree products routine, tradition, acci- 
dent and transitory accidental influences? From what sources shall 
draw that there shall steady and cumulative growth 
intelligent, communicable insight and power 
Dewey Sources Science Education. 
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Need New Deal? Since 1924 has been 
Director the Psychological Laboratory 
Colgate University, now housed nine- 
teen rooms, addition has his own 
private laboratory five His studies 
have taken him far afield, especially the 
interest personality. Much his writing 
appears popular magazines and re- 
ported that reaches more than two hun- 
dred million readers year through such 
mediums the Home Journal, 
Popular Science Monthly, Scientific 
can, Nation’s Business, American 
and many others. Fellow the 
Royal Society Arts London, and 
member the council the Association 
for Personality Training. His present ar- 
ticle additional one those con- 


tributed The Kadelpian Review. 


Professor SCHORLING well says that rela- 
tively little attention has been given the 
slow-learning pupil beyond the well-known 
attempts homogeneous grouping and op- 
portunity classes. The Slow-Learning 
Pupil makes plea for better organized 
efforts understand the possibilities this 


type pupil, and provide him with edu- 


cational conditions just his capacity 
which may potential with power for 
society’s good. Mr. Schorling well known 
for his texts mathematics and Pro- 


fessor Education the University 
Michigan. 


Why the Student Marries briefly dis- 
cusses problem which disturbs many ad- 
ministrators and parents. The author, 
Barton lives California. 


Educators have long believed that edu- 
cation has become science but Professor 
Isaac the State Teachers 
College Mansfield, Penn. raises doubts 
Head the Department Education Mr. 
Doughton drew upon rich experience 
educator when wrote Modern Public 
Education, Its Philosophy and Background. 
For years was, turn, teacher, 
principal, and superintendent schools 
Phoenixville, Penn. 


The poetry this issue: Herd Girl, 
Elegy, and Reflections comes from 
Wisconsin and England. 
now doing editorial work Wiscon- 
CATHERINE RowLEs graduated from 
the Oswego State Kindergarten Training 
School. She accomplished pianist, and 
has contributed poetry several maga- 
zines, among them the Pictorial Review. 
The full name Louise 
Moulton Frazier. She lives London. 
The photographic studies were 
Marjorie Gehner during her recent travels 
Mexico. 
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